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No. 558 --Von. XIV, ] 


The Complications in Europe and Possible Results of 
Intervention. 


Our own affairs are of too absorbing a nature to leave us 
either time or disposition to pay much attention to those of 
other nations. Hence itis that events involving war, the 
disruption of States, and, perhaps, a general convulsion in 
Europe, are allowed to escape, on this side of the Atlantic, 
without notice or attention, except, perhaps, in the form of 
a passing paragraph, in the summary of foreign news in the 
daily newspaper. 

Leaving out of view the manifestations of discontent in 
France, the conflict between the King and the people in 
Prussia, the rebellion in Greece, we have a convulsion in the 
Turkish Empire which promises, among the least of its 
consequences, the overthrow of all the checks, and balances, 
and ‘* permanent adjustments,” which were proclaimed as 
the grand, not to say glorious results of the allied interven- 
tion in the late quarrel between Turkey and Russia. The 
obvious impossibility of sustaining a barbarian power in 
Europe throughout the 19th century, and of repressing the 
antagonism between the Slavic race and Turks, under the 
provisions of a Convention of Paris, even though supported 
by the power of Western Europe, has already received its 
practical demonstration. Although that Convention declared 
that ‘‘ there should be no armed intervention in the Servian 
provinces without previous agreement with the contracting 
powers,” yet the Turkish garrison has been driven from 
Belgrade, where under the Convention it was allowed to be 
maintained, and at last accounts the Turks were bombarding 
the city, in utter contempt of the Conyertion, 
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What precise dependence there may exist between these 
Servian demonstrations and the war which has broken out 
between the people of Montenegro and the Turks it is not 
easy to say; but it may be alleged generally and truly that 


| it is only a new demonstration of the ‘ incompatibility” 


which exists between the Turkish Empire and its northern 
and western neighbors, between the Turks and the Slavic 
families. i 

Montenegro is a wild region th the south-eastern corner 
of Europe, on the eastern shore of the Adriatic, between 
Herzegovina and Albania. The natives have alegend to the 
effect, that when God was in the act of distributing stones 
over the earth, the bag that held them burst, and let them 
all fall upon their country. No roads lead across these stony 
wildernesses, and no trade or commerce of any sort is known 
to the rude inhabitants, who, eagle-like, build their simple 
dwellings against the mountain side, trusting for security to 
the rocks and their ever ready firelocks. They are ruled by 
a prince-bishop, Sveti Gospodar, or Holy Lord, whose chief 
title of sanctity consists in hitting a lemon with the rifle at 
500 yards and cutting off a Turk’s head at a single stroke. 
The exercise of the latter feat has been for the last five 
centuries the chief occupation of the brave Montenegrins. 
Stutioned securely in their mountain fastnesses, the van- 
cuard of the great Slavonic race, they are in never-ending 
broil with the Moslem host, and stand on seniry all their 
lives. The Mussulman being the dweller on the plain, the 
Slavonian is best at home among the hills; and though the 
followers of Mohammed overran the whole of the Danubian 
peninsula, they were never able to conquer the handful of 
men within the rocky Tzernagora. Sometimes at the foot, 
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and sometimes at the summit of these black mountains, 
‘Turk and Christian have been fighting now for 20 genera- | 
tions, and continue battling to this day. 

The political condition of this rugged region is exeption- | 
ably anomalous. It is claimed by the Porte as tributary ; 
Russia asserts over it the character of protector, as the | 
head or the Slavic family; Austria claims certain rights in 
virtue of neighborhood; and France, because the Emperor | 
pays a pension of $10,000 a year to the Sveti Gospodar. 

In 1852 the Turks made an unsuccessful war on the Monte- 
negrins, under the allegation that they were mere tools of | 
Russia. They have done so again, if not with this distinct | 
avowal, nevertheless with the same motive. The move- | 
ments of the Slaves to the northward are doubtless made 
with a full appreciation of this fact, and the result will pro- 
bably, we had almost said will certainiy, be the intervention | 
of Russia, the overthrow in all its arrangements of the Con- 
vention of Paris, and the triumph of Russian designs on 
‘Turkey, only suspended and delayed, but not defeated, as all 
the world knows, by the Crimean war. 

That any connection should exist between the war in this 
country and that which has broken out between the Turks 
und Montenegrins, and which impends between Russia and 
‘Turkey, may not be apparent at the first glance. But should | 
England and France interfere in the affairs of the United 
States, and such interference would inevitably result in war, 
Russia would no doubt seize the opportunity to carry out 
her designs on Turkey—designs, the execution of which, 
us we have already said, the Crimean war only delayed for a 
season. The pretext for Russian intervention in Turkey 
has been sfforded by Turkey herself, in her unprovoked | 
attack on the Montenegrins, with whom the whole Slavonic | 
world is in sympathy, and which will never rest until the 
last vestige of Moslem power is expelled from Europe. 

It may be that Russia will not wait for a complication to 
vccur between the Western Powers, the ‘‘allies” of 1855, 
and the United States. There are many reasons for believing | 
that these disinterested ‘ friends of Turkey” would notunder- | 
take a second réscue of the “sick man” from an inevitable 
fate. But however that may be, nothing can be predicted with 
more certainty than that war between Eugland or France 
and the United States would be followed by the invasion 
of Turkey by Russia, the extinction of the Ottoman Empire, 
and by other political convulsions and changes in Europe 
which, it seems to us, neither the Emperor of the French nor 
the Premier of England would care to take the responsibility 
of provoking. Neither England nor France can materially 
or permanently change the destinies or divert the careers of 
the two great, growing and vital powers of the Old and New 
Worlds. Any attempt to dose may result intheir own over- 
throw, or in their subordination among the powers of the 
earth. The offensive threats and manifestations of England 
in the affair of the Trent will result in the creation of a naval 
power on this side the Atlantic able and willing to dispute 
with her, or with France, or with both combined, the control 
of the seas. And any further annoyance or interference 
from her or her imperial (and sincere!) ally, may lead to 
such a concurrence of action, not to say alliance, between 
Russia and the United States as shall materially affect the 
relations of Europe as a whole, and of England and France 
in particular. 

Atany rate, we venture little in predicting that inte! ven- 
tion by England or France in the affuirs of the United States 
will synchronize with intervention by Russia in the dispute 
between the Slaves andthe Turk’. If war be forced on us, it 
will be followed by convulsions which will shake Europe to 
its foundations. 











Nixon’s Cremorne Gardens, Palace of Music and 
Equestrian School, 


ORNER or lita St. anp 6Tm Av.—Open every afternoon and 
evening except Sundays. 

OPERATIC SELECTIONS 
in Palace of Musie by Mile. Carlotta Patti, Mad. Strakosch, Sig. Arda- 
vani, Sig. Debreuil. 

BALLET AND SOLO DANCING 

By Senorita Isabel Cubas, Mile. Theleur, Signor Ximenes, Mons. Weit- 
hoff and a beautiful co © assistants, 

VROMENADE CONCERTS 
in the Gardens, by the celebrated Leader, TuomMAs BAKER. 

GRAND EQUESTRIAN ACTS in the Pavilion, by Mad. Tournaire, 
Mile. Marie, and a large and talented Company. Refreshments of all 
kinds except Liquors. Constant change of programme. 
cts.; children in afternoon, 15 cts. 





Admission 25 


Barnum’s American Museum. 


IS immense establishment continues to be crowded 

despite the war. It has now the finest collection of Novelties and 

the best Performances ever offi even there. Admission to all only 
25 cts, Children under 10 years, 15 cts. 





FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Ullustrated Newspaper. Published Weekly. 
Price 6 cents per copy, or $2 50 per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. Published Monthly. 
cents, or 75 cents per year. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrirte Zeltung, or German. Llustrated 
Newspaper, Published Weekly, Price 6 cents, or #3 per year. 


Leslie’s Monthly and Gazette of Fashion. Price 25 
cents, or $3 por year 
Wrank Leslie's Pictorial History of the War of 1861 
Descriptive, Statistical and umentary. Edited b the 
Hon. E. G. Squier, late U.S. Minister to Ceutral America. Price 
25 cents per number 


Frank Leslie’s War Chart. Price 25 cents. This splendid sheet 
(33 by 46 inches) contains a chart of all the aapeeet Operations 
against the rebels South and West. It is beautifully colored, and 
a by the Portraits of the prominent Generals of the Union 


Frank Leslie's War 
dispensable addition 


Frank Leslie's 


Union Army 


each. These 
of the several 
There are now , 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER: } 
copy one year, or 52 numbers ...................5. 2 50 
One copy for six months, or 26 numbers 4 | 


Price 6 


New edition. Price 6 cents. 
household at the present time. 


Pictorial. Price 6 cents. A Mammoth 
Portraits of the Commanding Officers of the 


Maps. An in- 
to every 


of Union Victories. Price 6 cents 
after the letion 


are shortly comp 
now in progress to quash the Rebellion, 





One copy for 17 weeks 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG: 





One copy one year, Or 52 MUMDELS .-..-- eee eeeeeceeeeee 3 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers sees 150 

One copy for 17 WOCKS .....-ceeeeseeeeees - 100 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 

One copy one year, Or 12 MUMDETS. ....- ++ ee eeeeeeoveee 3 00 
BUDGET OF FUN: y 

One copy for one year, or 12 numbers.....-.+4seeereeee 0 75 
PicrortaL History or THE WAR: 

One copy one year, Or 24 MUMDETH...-.-.ceeeeecevereece 6 00 

One copy #ix months, Or 12 numbers ...-+-+-+-+eresees 3 00 

One copy three months, or 6 numbers .....--+++++++++5+ 5 


1 50 
(There rates on Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the War include 
the U. 8. Postage, which must be prepaid.) 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Monthly Magazine and Illustrated Newspaper, one ycar..$%+4 00 
Meuthly Magazine, [llustrated Newspaper and Illustrirte 


Zeitung, ONC VEAL... . ec cecesscssececsesccseecs eeeeee 
1 copy vach, one year, of Illustrated Newspaper, 

Monthly Magazine and Budget of Fun.............- 5 
2 copies of Monthly Magazine, IN ONE WRAPPER 

TO ONE ADDRESS, one year .......+.e-eeeeeereee 5 00 
3 copies of Monthly Magazine, 0... sseseeeeeeeeee 6 00 
5 " ” DO.cccsccccsccccece 10 00 
2 copies of Illustrated Newspaper, d0......-.++seeeee- 4 00 
‘ - +4 BO. cocccccccevecese 6 00 
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” copies of Mlustrirte Zeitung 
3 ny “ 


“ 


lf “ 





h copies budget of Fun 
WwW “ “ 

One extra copy to a person sending a club of five. 
© the person sending a club of 10, and so on, in proportion, 
additional subscription only #2. 

Gilt Covers for Binding Volumes, 50 cents—-prepaid by mail, 75 cents’ 
Title aud Index, 5 cents. 

Letters should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


10 City Hall Square, New York. 


Two extra copies 
Every 
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All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be addressed to 
FRANK LesLin, 19 City Hall Square, New York, 

Dealers supplied and subscriptions received for FRANK LESLIK’S 
{LLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, also FRANK LESLIV’S PICTORIAL His- 
TORY OF THE WAR OF 1861, by J. A. Kian, 100 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, Kngland, Single copies always on sale. 








The Sufferings in England, and its Cause. 


‘lure moral and material support which England has ex- 
tended to the rebels in recognising them as “ belligerents ” 
entitled to equal consideration with the Government of the 
United States, in supplying them with munitions of war, 
and in general acts of sympathy aud encouragement towarda 
them, and of hostility towards us, has prolonged the war 
for a year. It has prolonged indefinitely the cotton dearth, 
and suspended for an indefinite period the most important 
brauch of British industry—a suspension which involves 
wide spread ruin and suffering, and which may result in 
serious domestic troubles. At present the grievances of the 
manufacturing districts of England find utterance ina clamor 
for ‘intervention ” as a means of obtaining a supply of cot- 
ton, just as though intervention did not mean war, and just as 
though war did not involve not only enormous expenditure, 
but a still further and more ruinous disruption of industrial 
pursuits, and a prolongation of the cotton famine. 

The sufferings of the cotton manufacturing districts and 
interests of England are great, but they will be greater. 
The pressure upon them, heavy now, will be heavier in the 
future. Starvation and bankruptcy look in at the window; 
they will soon stalk in at the door, and for all this England 
will have no one to blame but herself. The rebellion would 
have been dead to-day, and the markets of England fully 
supplied with cotton to-morrow, had she not sided with the 
rebels and lent them moral encouragement and material aid. 
Had she behaved loyally and in good faith toward the United 
States, the present pressure on her industry would not have 
existed, and the ruin that now stares her in the face, and of 
which the future offers no stay or mitigation, would have 
been averted. ‘Thus do hypocrisy, envy, bad faith and con- 
tempt for international morality sooner or later bring their 
own punishment. ‘ As ye sow, so shall ye reap!” 

Englant has stigmatised a struggle for the National life 
and integrity, with the incident of the subversion of slavery, 
as ‘‘a war for empire!” She has raised the authors of the 
most causeless and wanton rebellion the world ever saw to 
the dignity of the peers of the established authorities of the 
land. She has given refuge and succor to devastating sea- 
rovers, whom, under her treaties, she deuominates ‘‘pirates,” 
to the exclusion of ordinary hospitalities to the accredited 
cruisers of a friendly power. Her ports have swarmed with 
vessels fitted out openly to their utmost capacity with 
** contraband of war,” in violation of international law and 
comity, aud in*contempt of the hypocritical proclamation 
of neutrality by her Queen. She has extended support. to 
the rebellion, to the extent of violating all the precedents of 
a maritime law established by herself, and hy threats of war 
and manifestations of hostility, as in the case of the Trent. 
She has, through her statesmen and her press, maligued the 
United States, misrepresented its purposes, vilified its 
rulers, cast the vilest impututions on its armies, and im- 
pugned the motives of its loftiest and most disinterested 
actions. It has, by these means, prolonged the war, aug- 
mented the public burthens, and created new flelds of battle 
and of blood. 

But there is a Nemesis in all things. Her deeds have re- 
coiled on herself; and the cry of discontent and suffering 
which arises from her manufacturing districts will swell 
during the next twelvemonths into a wail so loud and uni- 
versal, that it will blanch the cheeks of those titled states- 
men and oligarchical representatives whom hostility to 
republicanism and jealousy and hatred of the United States 
have betrayed into a policy of sympathy with the rebellion, 
and of antagonism to the American Union, of which the 
prolongation of the war and its consequence in Europe are 
the logical results. The responsibility is with them, and on 
them let it rest. Let the suffering people of England re- 
member that it is their own rulers who have wrought their 
ruin, and brought idleness and want to their doors. 





| Fill Up the Regiments ! 

| We are glad to see the unanimity with which the press 
| and the public haye endorsed the suggestion to organize no 
new regiments under the Presidential call for 300,000 men 
additional, until the old regiments in the fleld, reduced py 
battle and disease, are filled up to their maximum standard. 
It is a pity that the call was not made in the first instance 
with this suggestion or condition, and with clear and 
rational regulations as to the payment of the bounty au- 
thorized by Congress. Had it been so, one-half the men 
called for might have been in camp to-day, going through, 
under the most favorab!e auspices, the drill and education 
necessary to make them good soldiers. But better late than 
never. The advantages, both as regards efficiency in the 
men and economy to the country, of filling up the regiments 
in the field, have induced the Governor of this State to 
stop the organization of new regiments, and led the Secre- 
tary of War to increase the premium on recruits brought 
in for the old regiments to double that paid for the new. 
Let the word be, “ Fill up the Regiments,” and let the vol- 
untary contributions made by individuals, corporations and 
counties, to be paid to the menin the form o1 augmented 
bounties, be contributed specifically to certain brigades or 
regiments, in which the individual, corporation or district 
has a special interest, or which it is most important to 
have filled up speedily. 

As Gen. Meagher observed forcibly and significantly in 
his late eloquent speech, ‘‘we want no more officers; no 
more men with straps but with muskets on their shoulders.” 
If vacancies exist among the officers of the regiments in the 
field, let them be filled from the ranks of the true and tried 
men. Let us have no more green and raw officers—and 
above all no more raw regiments which will require six 
months in camp with careful instruction to get into decent 
condition for action in the field. 

Every volunteer must see that for his own sake it is far 
better to go into a company or regiment which has had ex- 
perience, whose officers have been proved and know what 
to do and when to do it, and by the side of men whose ex- 
ample will do more towards the soldierly education of the 
recruit than months of instruction from new officers, who 
are, in the necessity of things, as ignorant as their men. 

We venture nothing in saying that if the 300,000 men now 
called for are incorporated with regiments now in the field, 
they will be in better condition for effective service within 
six weeks than they could possibly be in six months if en- 
rolled in new regiments, and that, too, at less than two- 
thirds of the cost to the country. Efficiency, economy, con- 
siderations of time, justice to the veteran regiments now 
reduced to skeletons and disheartened accordingly—in a 
word, every consideration of public and private welfare 
requires us 

TO FILL UP THE REGIMENTS IN THE FIELD! 








The Late Congress. 


Tue second session of the 37th Congress, after an uninter- 
rupted sitting of nearly eight months, has adjourned. It will be noted and 
remembered for its inauguration of two important National imeasurce, 
both growing out of the present rebellion, and which will greatly affect the 
future policy of our country. The first is the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia immediately, and all other parts of the Nation 
prospectively. The second, the initiation of a gigantic system of 
internal revenue, There were 113 bills passed by Congress, which have 
become laws, and 36 resolutions. During the session appropriations 
were made to the amount of $800,000,000, including upwards of $560,000,000 
for the army, and somewhat less than $100,000,000 for the navy. 

Among the last acts signed by the President was the one authorizing 
the issue of and ether Government stamps as currency, and 
prohibiting banks and other corporations from issuing notes below the 
denomination of one dollar for circulation, 

The passage of the Militia bill gives the President power to call out 
the entire population between the ages of 18 and 45, and alse to employ 
slaves for any service for which they may be competent. The slaves so 
employed to be free, also their mothers, wives ani children, if owned 
by those in rebellion against the Government. 

Among the most important bills postponed by the House or remain- 
ing unacted upon are the following: Providing for the admission of the 
State of West Virginia into the Union; for a uniform system of bank- 
ruptey ; for the appointment of « Commission to ascertain losses in- 
curred by loyal citizens from the appropriation of their property by 
United States troops; the bill appropriating $200,000,000 for Border Slave 
State emancipation, und for colonization purposes. The Senate took no 
definite action upon the House bills to totally abolish the franking 
privilege, and to repeal all laws allowing mileage; the House bill, pro- 
viding for the discharge or trial of State prisoners failed in the Senate. 


The Last Call. 

Tue President has issued the followiug Proclamation. 
is the last Executive call to the rebels to return to their duty : 
Proclamation by the President of the United States of 
America. 


In pursuance of the sixth section of the act of Congress entitled 
“ An act to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and rebellion, to 
seize and confiscate the of rebels, and for other purposes,” ap- 

roved July 17, 1862, and which act, and the joint resolution explana- 
ob thereof, are herewith published, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 


It 


the United States, do ear h 0 to and warn all persons within 
the con on of said h section to ecase participating in, aiding, 
counte or abetting the existing rebellion, or any rebellion, 


1D 
szalest the Government of the United States, and to return to their 
proper allegiance to the United States, on pain of the forfeitures and 
seizures as within and by said sixth section provided. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the U: States to be affixed. A; 

Done at the —~ of Washington, this 25th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord 1862, and of the Independence of the United States the 87th. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Recruiting Bounties. 

Tue spirit, energy and liberality which pervades the 
country are evidence that the requisition of the Government for volun- 
teers will le and fully met, The action of the General, State 
and local as well as of individuals, public and private, 
S result. On the representations of a committee 
Stary of War has detailed an officer at each ren- 

in recruits, who will at once pay the man his 
the recruiting fee, which for men voluntecr- 
be $4, while in the new ones it will only be 
ment bounty (#100, of which $25 is paid 
; in), the Governor of the State has offered 
"Of $50 to be paid at the same time with the 
paid by the G “Government, Several of the cities and counties 
have voted additional bounties, and individuals have come forward wit! 
contributions to be applied in the same way. 
Mayor Opdyke has subseribed $1,000 to a fund for a special 
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bounty to recruite from this city; the Salt Company of Onondaga 
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have given $10,000 to the Syracuse city fund, which was swollen 
by private contributions to -$33,000 in two days. Edwin Forrest 
has given $1,000 to the Philadelphia city fund, which, up to July 26, 
amounted to $130,000, subscribed by individuals. Meetings have been 
held in Chicago, at which resolutions were adopted requesting the 
county to vate $200,000, to be applied in the way of bounty to raising 
two new regiments. St. Louis has appropriated $100,000 for the benefit 
of the families of those volunteering from that city, and*Louisville, Ky., 
has taken steps for an appropriation of the same amount from that city. 
In Baltimore, the second br nch of the city Council, which refused to 
concur with the upper branch in a similar appropriation, were compelled 
to resign under the pressure of popular indiguation, and a new election 
has boen ordered to fill their places with men whose conduct will accord 
with public feeling. 

In a word, the patriotic fervor of the country seems as great as it was 
a year age, and there is no doubt that the demands of the Government 
will be fully met—met with alacrity, and in a spirit of devotion and self- 
sacrifice by the people, which, it is to be hoped, will stimulate the Gov- 
ernment and, above all, our Commanders in the field to action! ACTION! ! 
ACTION!!! It will no longer do to organize splendid and powerful 
armics to be marched into pestilent localities, and held there, leashed, 
until cut up by disease. Manassas could have been taken in December 
last, and with it Richmond, with one half the loss of life occasioned by 
two months’ festering with fever in the Chickahominy swamps. We 
repeat that if the people now send out 300,000 new men, and spend 
their money like water, it is because they expect action! ACTION!! 
ACTION!!! 
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Death of Ex-President Van Buren. 


Ex-PRESIDENT MARTIN VAN BurREN died at his country 
seat, Lindenwold, near Kinderhook, on the morning of Thursday, July 
24, in the 80th year of his age, after a retirement of 16 years from public 
dife. Of humble birth, he rose by perseverance, management, and par- 
tisan machinery, through almost every grade of preferment, as Assem- 
blyman, State Senator, Governor, Senator of the United States, Cabinet 
Minister and Foreign Ambassador, to receive the mantle of Andrew 
Jackson, as President of the Republic. The ereation of the ‘“‘ Demo- 
cratic” organization, when deserted by it, he permitted himself to be 
used at the head of the “ Free Soi)” movement starting at Buffalo in 
1848, which resulted in the disruption of that organization, It is to be 
regretted that his quasi participation in this movement seems to have 
been dictated by no higher motive than wounded pride and disappointed 
ambition. It is still more to be regretted that during a long public life, 
dating from boyhood, with opportunities seldom vouchsafed to a single 
individual, he originated no measure of public good, and uttered no 
single sentiment to impress his name on history or justify its grateful 
remembrance by posterity. Imbued with political acumen, versed in 
party tactics, accepting practically the maxim that words are designed 
to conceal thoughts and not reveal them, bland in manner, supple in 
principle, selfish in his ambitions, poor as a writer and worse as an 
orator, without positive public virtues, but of private character irre- 
proachable, consistent in his personal friendships, he was eminently 
qualified for success in times when petty and evanescent issues alone 
disturbed the nation, when questions involving its vitality were un- 
known, and when preferment depended on packing caucuses and manu- 
facturing public opinion through a stipendiary press. Rising by such 
machinery to power, he was the first to break it down when it no 
longer served his purpose, None of the numerous offices which he 
filled derived additioxal dignity or grace or importance from his oceu- 
pancy. The lustre, if any, was reflected from the office on the man; 
and not from the man on the office; and future generations will wonder, 
if they should ever take the trouble to speculate at all on the matter, 
why it was that Martin Van Buren was ever elevated to any dignity, 
or by what audacity he ever aspired to that of President of the 
United States, We hope and believe that under the more vigorous 
manhood with which the war will invest the nation, the paths to power 
which were trod by the Van Burens, the Polks, Pierces and Buchanans 
will be closed for ever. 

Thus much for Mr. Van Buren as a politician and a placeman. As a 
man, he was a marvellous example of negative virtu’s. His personal 
@aracter, as we have said, was irreproachable. His equanimity was 
wonderful ; his address, consummate; and if he ever entertained a fixed 
idea beyond that of personal aggrandisement, he contrived to envelope 
it in a haze or chaos in which there was neither form 6r shape definable, 
It is said, but he has left nothing to that effect as yet known to the 
public under his own hand, that he sympathised strongly in the existing 
struggle for the National life and integrity, and that his latest aspira- 
tions were for the glory and prosperity of his country. 

We subjoin the order issued on the occasion of Mr. Van Buren’s 
death, by the President, as the chiefest of the many public official de- 
monstrations called out by that event: 





WASHINGTON, July 25, 1862, 

The President, with deep regret, announces to the people of the United 
States the decease, at Kinderhook, New York, on the 24th inst., of his 
honored predecessor, Martig Van Buren. 

This event will oceasion mourning in the nation for the loss of a citi- 
zen and a public servant whose memory will be gratefully cherished. 
Although it has occurred at a time when his couutry is afflicted with 
division and civil war, the grief of his patriotic friends wiil measurably 
be assuaged by the consciousness that while suffering with disease and 
seeing his end approaching, his prayers were for the restoration of the 
authority of the Government of which he had been the head, and for 
peace and good will among his fellow-citizens. 

As a mark of respect for his memory it is ordered that the executive 
ynansion and the several executive departments, excepting those of the 
War and the Navy, be immediately placed in mourning, and all business 
be suspended durigg to-morrow. 

It is further ordefed that the War and Navy Departments cause suitable 
military and naval honors to be paid on this occasion to the memory of 


the illustrious dead, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


————— 


GreAT BRITAIN AND NEW JerRseY.—The Herald of the 
26th of July says: 

“ PEACHES IN THE Crry.—This delicious fruit has once more made its 
appearance in our city. The supply comes from New Jersey, and con- 
sists, of course, of an inferior and as yet parpe quality. better de- 
scription may be expected in the course of a few weeks.” 

Our Press has alienated that immaculate simpleton John Bull—it is 
now trying to “rouse the Jerseys” against the Union! We call Mr. 
Stanton’s attention to the matter, before we drift into a war from which 
no strategy can extricate us. 





WHEN Coleridge said, 
‘* Water—water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink,” 
he meant that it was not sufficiently cold to be agreeable. Messrs. 
Bartlett & Lesley, of Broadway, have manufactured a refrigerator and 
water cooler combined, which is at once economical and freezing. It 
keeps everything “ long and sweet.” 





GEN. Pore is sweeping away the cobwebs of those semi- 
Secesh Federal Generals who have been more anxious to mount guard 
over the rebels’ henroosts than meet their owners in the field, His 
last order is a model of military English: 


» HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF VIRGINIA, ) 
WASHINGTON, July 25, 1862. § 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 1.—ereafter no guards will be placed over 
private houses or private property of any description whatever. Com- 
manding officers are responsible for the conduct of the troops under 
their commund, and the articles of war and regulations of the army 
provide ample means for restraining them to the full extent required 
for discipline and efficiency. Soldiers were called into the field to do 
battle against the enemy, and it is not expected that their force and 
a shall be wasted in the protection of the private property of those 
most hostile to the Government. No soldier serving in this army shall 
hereafter be omeries in such service. 
By command of Major-Gen. Pope. 
GEORGE D. RUGGLES, 
Colonel, A. A. G., and Chief of Staff. 





Gen. Hatteck.—From the tenor of the third order issued 
by Gen. Halleck, on taking command of the Department of the West, 
it has been inferred that as Commander-in-chief of the armies of the 
United States he may fail to carry out the provisions of the recent laws 


of Congress, in relation to rebel property and slaves, in their letter and 
spirit. We append this order, and also a letter from Gen. Halleck to 
Hon. F. P. Blair explanatory of it, from which it will be seen that he 
recognises, in the fullest sense, his obligation to enforce any laws 
enacted by Congress, however much in conflict with his own personal 
views : 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI, f 
St. Louis, Nov. 20, 1861. 

_ GENERAL ORDERS NO, 3.—1. It has been represented that important 
information respecting the numbers and condition of our forces is con- 
veyed to the enemy by means of fugitive slaves who are admitted within 
our lines. In order to remedy this evil, it is directed that no such per- 
sons be hereafter permitted to enter the lines of any camp, or of any 
forces on the march, and that any within such lines be immediately ex- 
cluded therefrom. 

2. The General Commenting wishes to impress upon all officers in 
command of posts and troops in the field, the importance of preventing 
unauthorized persons of every description from cntering and leaving 
our lines, and of observing the greatest pees in the employment 
of agents and clerks in confidential positions. ‘ 

y order Maj.-Gen. HALLECK, 


To Hon. F. P, Blair, Washington : 


Dear Colonel—Yours of the 4th inst. is just received. Order No.3 
was, in my mind, clearly a military necessity. 

Unauthorised paspens, black or white, free or slave, must be kept out 
of our camps unless we are willing to publish to the enemy everything 
we do or intend to do. 

It was a military and not a political order. 

I am willing to carry out any lawful instructions in regard to fugitive 
slaves which my superiors may give me, and to enforce any law which 
Congress may pass; but.I cannot make law, and will not violate it, 

You know my private opinion on the policy of enacting a law confis- 
cating the slave property of rebels in arms. If Congress shall pass it, 
you may be certain I shall enforce it. Yours wake, 

i. W. HALLECK, 


In the matter of small change, it seems that shinplasters 


have given way to sticking plasters, which latter it is to be hoped will 
draw out the silver! 





TIME IN THE CaMp.—Mr. Ferguson, of 208 Broadwav, has 
made arrangements to supply a very common want in the army, more 
especially when they are in garrison. He has imported an immense 
number of cheap and good watches for the use of our soldiers. Officers, of 
course, prefer to leave their costly watches at home as moinentoes to 
those they leave behind them, and Mr. Ferguson has provided sqggood 
and cheap a substitute that every soldier ought to call upon him. 





whales will all obstinately insist upon dying, to exhibit at his Museum 
the “ animal wot manufactures” the biographies for the daily press. In 
a recent sketch of a General, who has been by no means a successiul 
one, we find the following morgeau: 

“ His eye is of a hazel color, clear as a morning star, and of intense 
brilliancy. When he looks at a man it seems as though he were going 
literally toread him through and through, Noamountof ef duplicity, 
no brazen effrontery, no studied concealment, could avail anything 
before that keen, penetrating glance, It is an eye to make all rogues 
tremble, and even honest men Fook about them to be sure they have not 
been up to some mischief. The profound and implicit confidence in him 
of all who have had dealings with him is no mystery, after seeing what 
manner of man he is.” 

If these ‘‘ non-combative heroes” really read and believe such precious 
nousense as the above, ean we wonder-at their turning out to Le the 
noodles they are, Like Rose Dartle, we merely ask for information, If 
his eye makes rogues tremble, he is just the man we want to look at 
Jeff. Davis and his followers, Weare afraid, however, that he will have 
some trouble to fix even his /orgnette upon them. 





DESECRATION OF THE DEAD AND ITS PUNISHMENT.—Gen. 
Butler rules New Orleans with severe but equal justice. ‘The sanctity 
of the National flag and the sanctity of the grave must be maintained 
within the circle of his power. The following order is a warning to the 
ghouls who disenter and desecrate the remains of our gallant dead, 

IILADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULYI, } 
New Orleans, June 30, 1862, } 
SPECIAL ORDER NO, 162. 

John W. Andrews having exhibited a cross, the emblem of the suf- 
fering of our blessed Saviour, fashioned for a personal ornament, which 
he said was made from the bones of a Yankee soldier, and having shown 
this, too. without rebuke, in the Louisiana Olub, which claims to be 
composed of chivalric gentlemen, 

It is therefore ordered that, for this desecration of the dead, he be 
confined at hard labor for two years on the fortifications at Ship fsland, 
and that he be allowed no verbal or written communication to or with 
any one except through these headquarters. 

By order of Major-General BUTLER, 

Tue PaTRioT AND THE TreasuRY Leecn.—Mr. William 
H. Aspinwall has sent to the Government $26,290, being the amount of 
profits accruing to him as member of the firm of Mowland & Aspinwall, 
onan order for arms from Europe, made through that house by the 
Government. Mr. Aspinwall, in his letter to the Secretary of War re- 
mitting this money, says that he sends it in accordance with a deter- 
mination formed at the outset of the war, ‘not to receive any pecuniary 
benefit for services rendered or risk ineurred in behalf of either depart- 
ment of the Government.” This patriotic action is invested with in- 
terest and value as contrasted with that of Mr. George D. Morgan, 
_brother of the Governor of this State, and brother-in-law of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who pocketed over $100,000 of the people’s money for 
less than four months’ worthless services, aud has gone to Europe, to 
enjoy his ill-gotten gains. y 





' 

Gen. SaM Hovuston.—It scems that Gen. Sam Houston, 
of Texas, is dead. The reports circulated some months ago of his death 
were premature. Of the time and circumstances of his death we are not 
informed, but we are assured by his son-in-law, Mr. Charles H Clark, 
of Texas, who spoke at the recent war meeting on the Common in Bos- 
ton. that he died a patriot. Mr. Clark proneunced as false the statement 
that Gen. Houston, before his death, gave in his adhesion to the rebel 
Government, He added that he was with the veteran in his dying hour, 
and that almost the last words he uttered were: ‘I am sorry that I 
shall not be able to see that old flag (pointing to the American flag in 
his room), float over Texas again, but you will live to see it.” . 





Mr. Diven, M. C. from the 27th New York District, re- 
ports that the entire quota of volunteers from the two counties of 
Chemung and Schuyler, in his district, is now raised. 





Tue Nashua Iron Company have just finished for the Go- 
vernment a test-plate for iron-clad vessels 15 feet long, 40 inches wide, 
four and a half inches thick, and weighing 10,000 pounds. This plate is 
considered ball-proof, and will put to the test some of the new projec- 
tiles which have recently been invented. 





Mr. SHOEMAKER informs us that he is now perfectly pre- 
pared to entertain his old and numerous friends at the United States 
Hotel, Long Branch, New Jersey. it is oneof the most charming spots 
in the world for sea-bathing, while the quiet, respectability and comfort 
of his establishment have rendered it a favorite with all. Its nearness 
to New York is also a great advantage. Mr. Shoemaker is not only a 
popular host, but he has a most delightful situation. 





IMPORTS OF FLOUR INTO GREAT BritTatin.—The exports of 
flour from the United States to Great Britain has rapidly increased of 
late years.. In 1859 Great Britain imported from the United States 
only one per cent. of her consumption, and 92 per cent. from France, 
and 7 per cent. from other countries. In 1860 the proportion of Ameri- 
can flour imported into Great Britain was increased from cne per cent. 
to 224 per cent., and in 1861 it attained ite largest proportions, 64 per 
cent. 

THE Murverep So.prer.—In our last we copied from 
the New York Herald that portion of the evidence given at the inquest 
in Hoboken upon David Demarest, which fixed upon certain persons 
there the odium of leaving a wounded Union soldier all night exposed 








to the elements; the excuse that they thought he was drunk does not 


Propicious!—We would really advise Barnum, since his. 


ys 
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help them. The jaryed verdict expressed the universal sentiment, The 
Foreman, Mr. Loughrey, desired to know if there was any law that 
would reach those persons who left Demarest to die on the fleld with- 
out even procuring water for him when requested. The Coroner re- 
plied that there was no law to meet the case, but that they could render 
4 verdict of censure if they thought advisable. The following verdict 
was rendered: ‘‘ That deceased, David M. Demarest, came to his death 
by a pistol wound, inflicted by some person to the jury unknown, The 
jury unanimously express their disapprobation of the unfeeling conduct 
of Wm. H. Gardner, James and Barnett McCadden and Martin E. Groot, 
in leaving the deceased to die and not make any effort to relieve him. 
The jury would recommend to the Executive and public authorities of 
this State to offer a reward of $250 to any person who will give infor- 
mation leading to the arrest of any person concerned in this matter.” 





8. C. Rickarps & Co. have published a half-dime edition 
of two very important works—the new National Tax Bill, and the new 
Tariff Law. All the articles on which the taxgatherers can collect any- 
thing are alphabetically arranged. It is as necessary as it is cheap. 

AN UNGUARDED ApMIssion.—A copy of the Mobile Adver- 
tiser of the 11th inst. is received. It says, that “among the popula- 
tion of that portion of the State of Louisiana lying above and west of 
New Orleans there is a numerous class. of persons of mixed descent, 
ignorant, and scarcely speaking or understanding the English language, 
These, it may well be supposed have little feeling in common with 
those who are fighting in this war. They do not understand the quar- 
rel, etc. They would as soon have Northern gold as Confederate paper, 
if not a little rather, no matter for what kind of disloyal services it 
might be the wages. The loss of New Orleans was at first regarded us 
a terrible blow to the Confederate cause, but it has proved fruitful of 
the greatest advantages moral and material.” There is no doubt that 
the possession of New Orleans by the National Government has proved 
fruitful of the greatest advantages, moral and material, to the inhabi- 
tants of that city, as will likewise a similar fate prove advantageous to 
the present unfortunate citizens of every city where the Confederate 
tlag now files. 








PERSONAL. 


DEAN RicHMOND has contributed $1,000 for enlistments 
in his Senatorial district, and alsoa similar amount for the same purp. se 
jn Erie county. 


Mr. Sincer, the manufacturer of sewing mgchines, has 
left this coun'ry with the intention of spending the rest of his life in 
the Holy Land, 


Cor. E. H: MoraGan, of Cayuga county, at a late meeting 
in Auburn, declared that he was authorized to offer $200 to the first 
company raised for Mr. Pomeroy’s regiment, $100 for the second, end 
$50 for the third. He refused to tell the name of the generous donor, 
buc it afterwards leaked out that it was himself. 


Mrs. MarGaret HOWELL, the sister of Mrs. Jeff. Davis, 
was married recently to George W. Curtis Lee, cldest son of Gen, Lee, 
and heir to Arlington by the will of his grandfather, Mr. Curtis The 
marriages of three ladies who were imprisoned in the house of Mrs, 
Greenhow, in Washington, last summer, are also reported. 


THE charges against Gen. Mitchell have been published. 
His great fault is that he has been much in earnest, and has pelted the 
rebels with stones instead of sponges. 


Tue President has reappointed Gen. Marcy as Chief of 
Staff 4 i McClellan, the Senate having left his former appointment 
unconirmeda, 


Cov. CHarzs, of the Tammany regiment, 42d N. Y. Vol- 
unteers, whose death was reported lately, was merely woun ed and 
taken prisoner. He has been released by the rebels on parole, and is 
now in New York. His wound, although dangerous and severe, is not 
necessarily fatal, 


Tux name of Jeff. Davis has been erased from the arch of 
the Washington and Potomac Aqueduct, by order of Secretary Smith. 


Tne Columbia (8S. C.) Guardian says: ‘ Maj.-Gen. 
Magruder and staff have arrived in this ay, and took lodgings at 
the Congaree House, In response to the call of a large number of our 
citizens, and to the ona of music by the Fort Sumter band, Gen. 
Magruder expressed his gratification and thanks in a few soldierly 
words, He said that Gen. McClellan had been completely defeated, and 
that the change ot his base of operations from the Chickahominy to the 
James was the result of necessity, and not strategy. Gen. Magruder 
looks the dashing leader that we know him to be. We are informed 
that he is on his way to East ‘lennessee, his presence being needed there 
at the present juncture of affairs.” This Gen. Magruder is the rebel 
General at Yorktown who, every time he got drunk—his custom alwuys 
in the afternoon—sent a flag of truce to Gen. Wool, giving him 24 hours 
to evacuate or capitulate. 


Tue Richmond Lzaminer says that a gentleman past from 
Nashville reporte that the wife of the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, of Armaged- 
don fame, advised him to rot in prison rather than take the oath of alle- 
giance at Andy Johnson’s command, and said that if he were to take the 
oath she would wever live with him again, We have not the slightest 
doubt that a younger and better-looking man than Mr. Baldwin ie at the 
bottom of Mrs. B.’s secession proclivities. 


Gen. TRUMAN SzyMour, of Vermont, been placed by 
Gen. McClellan in command of McCall’s division, dnd is therefore nuw 
an acting Major-General. Gen. Seymour bore a conspicuous part in the 
siege of Fort Sumter, where he commanded a company of the Ist artil- 
lery. His services in the last series of battles befure Richmond have 
been distinguished for couage and good generalship. 

Mr. Hevper, a loyal North Carolinian, brother of the 
famous Helper, publishes a letter he wrote to his children, who are in 
Goldsboro’, but which Gov. Stanley refused to forward, e are afraid 
Gov, Stanley is the wrong man in the wrong place. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


‘Tur Lonpon Art JouRNAL, for July, is issued by Virt@e 
& Co., 26 John street, It is a fair number of this tasteful periodical, 
and contains the fourth part of the illustrated catalogue of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862—in itself a feature of great interest. 


-——--—_ ——, -—____—---. -- - 


NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. Frrtu, Ponp & Co., 547 Broadway, have just 
issued the following new, popular and standard music: 

1. “ Absence,” by Harry Sanderson, a gem in ite way. 

2. “ Praise the Lord,” by J. R. Thomas, one of the series of Sabbath 
music for the choir or al circle. 

3. Réve d’Esperance, for the pianoforte, by Henry Mayer. 

4. Ten Minutes with Mozart ((ranscription from Don Giovanni), by 
Richard Hoffman. 








InpIAN Rauways.— At the last meeting of the Grélt 
Indian Peninsula, it was stated that the section of 87 miles, from Nassick 
leat eter, making the namber of miles worked 137)’ "The 

t ¢ num ee wor . 
continues to increase steadily. During the last half year the number of 

using the line was 1,217 against 83) in the correspond- 

Ing period of the preceding “year, and the goods carried have been 
iI tons, against 85,103 tons. The great improvements now in pro- 
ess in are ex to prove very advan to the under- 
faking. The report of the East I dian announces during the last 
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was 66,898, of whom 64,614 were third class. Since the commencement 
of the working —_ have been received from native merchants for 
three addi: stations, one of which has been agreed to, and the 
others are under consideration. 

Tue TUNNEL THROUGH THE ALPs.—Recent accounts of 


the gigantic tunnel thro Mount Cenis ) 
gressing favorably. It We nscertained that the 


ceed eight E: miles ‘n , and will under the ridge of 
the mnountaia at the sapth of 0 fall Rutglteh salle below the partaes’ 
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[Avucusr 9, 1862. 


ERECTED ON THE. FREIGHT BOATS, ETC.~—From a Skeicu By ovr Spacrat Artist, Mr. J. H. ScHets. 


RIVER, VA.—FLOATING HOUSES OF THE CONTRABANDS 


U. 8S. MAIL BOAT DOCK, HARRISON’S LANDING, JAMES 


AUGUST 9, 1862.] 


CAPT. JOHN CLARK, 
Post-Commissary of General Butler’s Staff. 

Tais intelligent and active officer is a Bostonian by birth 
and education. At an early age he entered the office of the Boston 
Courier, and in course of time became the editor of that able paper, 
a position he retained for several years and with considerable suc- 
cess. When the rebellion commenced he joined one of the Massa- 
chusetts regiments, and served under Williams and Burnside. His 
regiment being ordered to Ship Island, he accompanied it, and was 
also in the expedition against New Orleans. When Gen. Butler un- 
dertook to edit the Crescent City newspapers, he appointed Capt. 
Clark to wield the editorial baton of the Delta, which fully accounts 
for the staunch Unionism of that once pestilent paper. Capt. Clark 
is about 34 years old. 


GEN. H. W. HALLECK, 
General-in-Chief of the National Forces. 


Henry WaGer HaLieck was born in Western, Oneida 
county, New York, in 1819, and is the son of the Hon. Jos. Halleck. 





CAPT. JOHN CLALK, POSi-COMMISSARY OF GEN, BUTLER’S STAFF 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY JACOBS. 


Young Halleck entered West Point in 1835, stood third in his class, 


and was breveted 2d Lieutenant of Engineers, July 1, 1839. He | 
acted as Assistant Professor of Engineering at the Military Academy 


from July, 1839, to June, 1840. In 
1841 he published a work entitled 
“Bitumen and its Uses.”” In 1845he 
was appointed Ist Lieutenant, and in 
the course of that year he was elected 
by the Commissioners of Lowell Insti- 
tute at Boston to deliver one of the 
regular course of lectures, the sub- 
ject being ‘Military Science and 
Art.” These lectures he collected in 
one volume in 1846, prefixing an 
essay on the “ Justifiableness of War.” 
In 1847 he was breveted Captain for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in 
various affairs with the enemy in 
Lower California, and was afterwards 
made Secretary of State for the Ter- 
ritory of California, under the mili- 
— Government of Kearney, Mason 
and Riley. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed Chief of the Staff of Com. 
Shubrick in the naval and military 
operations on the Pacific coast. He 
was, likewise, one of the Committee 
to draft the Constitution of the State 
of California. In July, 1853, he was 
made Captain of Engineers, which 
position he resigned Ist August, 1854. 
At the commencement of the rebel- 
lion, Gen. Halleck was following the 
congenial profession  * ‘ie law, and 
was a member of the urn. of Halleck, 
Billings & Co. He, however, nobly 
abandoned a lucrative profession for 
the service of his country, and as- 
sumed, after some delay, the com- 
mand of the Army of the West. It is 
needless to recapitulate his career in 
this important post. It is patent to 
all our readers. Let us hope that the 
negative success of his campaign 
against Beauregard at Corinth will 
end in a positive triumph over the 
rebel hordes of Jefferson Davis, on 
the plains of Virginia. On the Ilth 
July, President Lincoln issued the 
following order : 


*« EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
July 11, 1862. 

“ Ordered, that Major-General Henry 
W. Halleck be assigned to the command 
of the whole land forces of the United 
States as General-in-Chief, and that he 
repair to this capital as soon as he can 
with safety to the positions and opera- 
tions within the department now under 
his special charge. 


“ ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


On the 22d of July Gen. Haileck 
arrived in Washington, and assumed 
his duties as Grand Director of the 
Armies of the Union! After a con- 
sultation with the President and his 
Cabinet, assisted by all the most pro- 
minent Generals there, he, in com- 
pany with Gen. Burnside, paid a visit 
to Gen. McClellan’s camp on the 
James river. 





| 
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GE e¢ HINRY WAGER HALLECK, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE FEDERAL 
AUMIEs, -- FROM. A PROT GRAPH BY BRADY, 


CAPT. JONAS H. FRENCH, 


| 
| 


Inspector-General and Provost-Marshal of New Orleans. 


GEN. BurLer, or, as he is familiarly called by his men, 


| «‘ Old Ben,” is certainly no ‘lavender water and kid glove warrior.” 
| +e calls things by their right names, and appoints the truest men to 


ce arry out his edicts. He would not appoint drowsy Senators to dose 
f or a month over the loyalty of Oregon trimmers, but would settle 
t he whole matter himself in an hour on a drum head. The men he 
has chosen to carry out his policy in New Orleans are evidence of 
his vigor and intuitive bnowloden of the proper tools for his work. 
Our paper of July 26 had a portrait of Gen. Shepley, the Military 
Governor of New Orleans—we have now the pleasure to present our 
readers with two more of the “ Butler boys,” as they are familiarly 
called in the Crescent City. Capt. Jonas French, the senior Aide- 
de-Camp to Gen. Butler, now occupies the position of Inspector- 
General, and acquits himself admirably in his new office. He is a 
native of Boston, where he was born in 1828. He was educated i 
the public schools and always showed a great fondness for a milita 
life, which he practically evinced by belonging to “a crack’’ milit 
company. His zeal and knowledge were so conspicuous that 
Gardner appointed him as one of his aids. Capt. French left B 
in command of the 30th Massachusetts volunteers, and procee 
with that fine regiment to Ship Island. When Mr. Simon Cameron, 
the late corrupt and unserupulots Secretary of War, had decided that 
Gov. Andrews had the power of appointing officers to the State regi- 
ments, Capt. French accepted Gen. Butler’s offer to join his Staff 













CALIFORNIA JOB, THE CELELRATLD SHARPSHOOTER OF BERDAN'S REGIMENT, ‘‘ ON PICKET,’” NOW BFEORE RICHMOND, VA, 
FROM A SKBICH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR, J, H, SCHELE.—6ER PAGER 810, 
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and become his senior Aide-de-Camp. When New Orleans surren- 
dered he was made vost-Marshal, an office he fills with great 
ability and success. 





THE REBEL GEN. THOMAS J. JACKSON. 


Tus famous rebel, better known as ‘“‘ Stonewall” Jackson, 
and who enjoys the position of Brig.-Gen. in the Jeff. Davis army. 
is a Virginian by birth, and was born in 1826. In 1842 he en 
West Point as a Cadet, and was breveted 2d Lieutenant 1st Artillery 
Ist July, 1846. When the Mexican war commenced he was attached 
to Magruder’s battery, and distinguished himself on several occa- 
sions. He received the rank of Ist Lieutenant, August, 1847, and 
was breveted Captain for his gallant and meritorious conduct at 
Contreras and Cherubusco. In 1852 he resigned his position in the 
National army. When the present rebellion broke out he was ai 
pointed to a command in the Southern army, and has proved himse 
one of their most active and efficient Generals. He commanded the 
rebels at the battle of Ball’s Bluff, where the gallant Baker fell. 
His raid up the Shenandoah valley is too recent in publie recollection 
to need recital. After that daring dash he joined the rebel forces, 
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were he was reported as killed in the recent battles, before Rich- 
mond, but the rumor was founded upon the fact that Col. Jackson, 
of Alabama, was mortally wounded. He is now reported to be near 
Gordonsville, at the head of a large force, to oppose Gen. Pope. 
Apart from the fact that Gen. Jack- 
son is in arms against his country, 
he undoubtedly deserves the title of 
being a brave man and an active, able 
General. 


_, 


UNITED STATES MAIL WHARF 
HARRISON’S LANDING. 


Wak now-a-days carries with 
it, if not the humanity of the age, yet 
its civilization, as represented by the 
conveniences of life. Newspapers and 
letters, although, of course, not so 
fresh as they would be were our brave 
fellows housed in their native homes, 
are yet sufficiently well delivered to 
give a zest to the day, by the keen 
expectation of heari hen their 
households. Our Artist, Mr. J. H. 
Schell’s sketch of the mail landing 
embraces another interesting feature, 
the floating city of the contrabands. 
The lively correspondent of the New 
York Herald has so well described 
this scene, that we take the liberty of 
borrowing it. 

The exciting events of the day are 
now the arrival and departure of the 
mail steamers, the hour of departure 
being eight A. M., and arrival five r. M., 
that is, if the rebel batteries below do 
not interfere. No dock of your city 
presents a livelier spectacle than our 
mail wharf. What I call wharf is 
made up of canal barges ranged side 
by side on either side of a plank bridge 
uniting them. The barges, however, 
are at all times lively with contrabands. 
Except the floating population that 
cover the decks, there is but little of 
floating to be seen, and the gondola 


keeping with the swift! moving craft 
of this name that glide so smoothly 
through the tranquil waters envelop- 
ing the far-famed bride of the sea. 

On the decks are several tents also 
swarming with animation, smoke and 
fumes of fried bacon. It is evident, 
from the shirts, stockings, drawers 
and other ntlemen’s furnishing 
goods filling clotheslines stretched in 
every direction, that the female popu- 
lation do a good business washing fot 
officers, Altogether it is a very Jolly 
life for the contrabands, mainly haying 
nothing to do and plenty of time to do 
it in, and iy J furnished them 
abundant food, bought by Uncle 
Samuel’s Treasury notes. 

There are other features of interest. 
Here is Adams & Co.’s express boat, 
whose deck, from morning till night, 
presents an uninterru spectacle 
of moving boxes and packages, and 
soldiers sending money home. re 


part presents no characteristics in . 
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himself and annoying the General 
and other officers, by firing several 
times in that direction, and sending 
the bullets whistling in unwelcome 
proximity to their heads, our Gen- 
eral said to Joe: 

‘*My man, can’t you get your 
piece on that fellow who is firing on 
us, and stop his impertinence ?” 

“I think so,” replied Joe; and he 
brought his telescopic rifle to a hori- 
zontal position. 

**Do you see him ?” inquired the 
Genaeal, 

** T do.” 

“* How far is he away ?” 

“ Fifteen hundred yards.” 

‘Can you fetch him ?” 

“Ti try.” 

And Joe did try. He brought his 
piece to a choad aim, pulled the 
trigger, and sent the bullet whizzing 
on its experimental tour, the officers 
meantime looking through their 
fieldglasses. Joe hit the fellow in 
the leg or foot. He went hobbling 
up the hill on one leg and two hands, 
in a style of locomotion that was 
amusing. Our General was 80 
tickled—there is no better word—at 
the style and celerity of the fellow’s 
retreat, that it was some time before 
he could get command of his risibles 
sufficiently to thank Joe for what he 
had done. 
. The officers of the regiment pro- 
nounce our Artist’s sketch to be a 
“ shooting likeness” of the brave 
old boy, but as itis many years since 
the modern Leatherstocking has 
looked at himself in a glass, he can’t 
tell how far they are right. That 
this fearless soldier of our Union 
may be spared to see the noble host 
to which he belongs triumphant 
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S over all its enemies is our earnest 
wish. 
4 Soca 
=. ," MORGAN’S GUERILLA RAID 


INTO KENTUCKY. 
Great Excitement in Coving- 
ton, opposite Cincinnati. 
~ Tne rebels are becoming as 


4 notorious for their raids as the bor- 
der thieves of Britain were in the 
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ON THE JAMES. ~— 
EY GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 


PALE in the distance pages the me sahew 
Half with the moorland mingle the sedgy tents; 
But a low murmur comes from the regiments; 

And from the outer post —— in a light hallo: 

Bubbles the tinkling rill 
Drowsily down the hall, 
And a lone whip-o’-will 
Singeth her monotone, sleepily, sadly— 
Was it a foot that strode 
Lonesomely down the road ? 
Was it a hoof that trod, 

Spurred by some loiterer, recklessly, madly ? 


How lulls the music, far off and faintly ; 

Gray grows the mountain, dark droops the cedar; 
Beautiful sleep, to the wan ones that need her, 
Comes like a mother’s prayer, shrouded and faintly. 
Rumbles the last tattoo, 

Darken the tapers blue, 

And the dim thickets through, 
Down comes the sentinel, stealthy and solemn. 

Christ! may the jaded rest 

As on a bride’s young breast, 

Ere through the glowering West, 
Shrieking, the pickets rush, rousing the column, 


Hist! *tis the stallion, neighing so ruthly, 
Ha! ’tis the teamster’s snore, measured and shirilly ; 
Ilark! ’tis the owlet’s scream in the — im atilly! 
Halt! ’tis a friendly form, loyal and truthly. 
See the white starlets peep; 
Climbs the pete moon the steep ; 
And in the blessed sleep, 
None fear the bayonet, bullet or sabre; 
While over many a face, 
Soft shadows steal apace, 
And in the homestead place 
Dream-kissed the vagrant eyes, wearied with labor. 


“Drip,” on the coverlet raindrops fall dearthly, 
How the wind moans to-night, witch-like and dismal ; 
See! through the darkness, drear and abysmal, 
Iiow flare the camp-fires, red and unearthly. 
Crouching the fagots by, 
Watching the embers die, 
Weary of brain and eye, 

None see the fevered boy chatter and shiver ; 
None see the sails that lay 
Down in the wind and spray, 
Bearing to far away 

Hearts, O, as lashed and lone as the chafed river. 


O the dear hearths and homes wan in the dun day ; 
O the white meeting-house down in the den or dell, 
Where in the long ago, private and general, 
Sang the same hymns of peace on the same Sunday. 
Shall the old wa!tz no more 
Ring down the Christmas floor ? 
Nor the brown cider pour . 
Over the tankard, bubbling and gleaming ; 
Never shall these remain, 
Till over land and main, 
Floats our old flag one 
Star unto star aflame, fold to fold streaming. 


Berkeley, July 7, 1862. 








Js days of Scottish history, whose ex- 
24 ploits Sir Walter Scott was so fond 


of narrating. Their minds run on 


a daring leader like ‘‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson, or a desperate one like 
Morgan, or Ashby, a body of well- 
mounted rebels will occasionally 
dare a moderate amount of per- 
sonal danger, under the stimulant 
of prospective booty and general 
licence. The recent dash of Morgan 
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MAP OF THE MISSISSIPP( AND YAZOO RIVERS, WHERE THE GREAT NAVAL COMBAT BETWEEN THE 


U. 8. GUNBOAT CARONDELET AND THE REBEL RAM ARKANSAS 


is here alone material fora chapter, and foundation for a second 
chapter in describing the gunboats and transports filling the river, to 
say nothing of the upintermitting activityof loading and unloading 
vessels, continuing from early morning till late at night. 

“There comes the mail boat!”” shout a score of eager voices. 

“She's late,” says one. 

“* Wonder if they fired into her?” inquiringly suggests another. 

** We'll have time to sell our papers before dark,” hopefully ex- 
claims a juvenile vendor of New Fork dailies. 

It is slow work getting the boat fastened and the gang-plank out. 
The Provost guard are in there places. No one can come off or go 
on without first showing a pass, and this must bear the superscrip- 
tion of several of the powers that be to insure its holder exit or 
entrance. 

And now comes the most exciting event of all. ‘Two score and 
more of mounted newsboys, having laid in, through the most bois- 
terous scramble imaginable, their stock of papers, are quickly flying 
away with the rapidity of Homer’s winged words. 








CALIFORNIA JOE, THE FAMOUS BERDAN 
SHARPSHOOTER. 


WE give to-day the portrait of a man who, in many re- 
spects, bears so great a resemblance to old Leatherstocking, that had 
not Judith very rope | chosen the British officer instead of Nat 
Bumpo, we might well have considered him the grandson of 
Cooper’s celebrated character. ‘California Joe” is one of the 
crack shots of Berdan’s famous sharpshooters, and has escaped 
throughout all the perils of that most lamentable campaign of the 
Peninsula. The correspondent of the New York Herald writes of 
him thus: There is one personage who is making himself a his- 
bey, in the preliminary siege of the rebel stronghold in front of us— 
* California Joe,” of the Berdan Sharpshooters. I spent an hour 
yesterday in his tent. He is acharacter. I was surprised at his 
age. He is past 50, but looks a score of years younger. He stands 
as straight as an arrow, has an eye as keen as a hawk, nerves as 
steady as can be, and an endowment of hair and whiskers Rubens 
would have liked for a patriarchal portrait. He has spent years of 
his life shooting grizzly bears in the torests and fastnesses of Cali- 
fornia, aud carries a telescopic rifle that in his hand will carry a long 
ways and with terrific aecuracy. For several days past he has oc- 
cupied as a shooting-place a hole dug in the ground, just big enough 
for himself. His unerring rifle has made many a rebel bite the dust. 
He says he likes the sport, and he means to keep it up. A rebel 
rifle ball knocked off a portion of the upper band of his rifle. He 
esteems this a mere trifle. 

And a few days later, when a rebel sharpshooter had been amusing 


fort, Morgan issued a proclamation, 
in which he says: 

“‘Everywhere the cowardly foes 
have fled from ~ avenging arms. 
Your gallant fellow-citizens are 
flocking to our standard. Our armies are rapidly advancing to 
your protection. Their advance is already with you.’ 

'I'wo days after, one of Morgan’s Captains reached Henderson, on 
the Ohio, 150 miles from Frankfort, and issued another proclamation, 
in which he says: 

‘Citizens of Kentucky, this opportunity has presented itself, and 
for the sake of your former fame and glory—for your country, for 
your liberties, which ought to be dearer to you than life itself—come 
to the field! Rally to your country’s call! Rise in your majesty 
and drive from your midst this monster of oppression.” 

The people, however, soon recovered from their momentary terror, 
and it was then seen how much stronger the Union sentiment was in 
Kentucky than was that of Secession. The menimmediately armed, 
and forming themse!ves into bands, marched against the rebel Mor- 
gan and his marauders, who fled in the greatest haste towards the 
mountains and Tennessee. Our Artist, Mr. Lovie, was at Covington 
when the news arrived at the telegraph office that Morgan’s band 
had captured Cynthiana, which is on the direct railroad route, and 
63 miles from Covington. The effect was very remarkable, and the 
scene at the railroad and telegraph depot was so striking that we 
have engraved the sketch he sent us. ‘There was but one determina- 
tion evinced, and that was to attack the rebels at once, and show 
them no quarter. Men of allages, with their muskets firmly grasped, 
were ready at a moment’s notice for battle, and Mr. Lovie says that 
the only effect of Morgan’s recent experiment on Kentucky will be 
to convince the rebel authorities at Richmond that it is lost to them 
for ever. On the 20th July, when Gen. Smith, in command of the 
Union troops, arrived at Somerset in pursuit of the rebels, he found 
that they had made good their escape through Cumberland Gap into 
Tennessee. 
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often observed on a summer evening, unaccompanied ! thunder, and 
popularly known as “heat lightning,” are merely the light from dis- 
charges of electricity from an ordinary thunder-cloud beneath the hori- 
zon of the observer, refiected from clouds, or perhaps from the air itself, 
as in the case of twilight. Professor Henry says that Mr. Brooks, one 
Ona directors of the telegraph line between Pittsburg and Philadel- 
phia, on one occasion, to satiefy himself on this point, asked for infor- 
mation from a distant operator duri g the appearance of flashes of this 
kind in the distant horizon, and learned that they proceeded from ; 
aperretorm then raging 250 miles eastward of his place.of observa- 
on. 


Georce Wuarrtrirrty.—The wonderful pulpit oratory of 
George Whitfield is still the burthen of admiring tradition. The place 
of worship built for him in London, and opened by him in 1756, situated 
in Tottenham Court Road, has just been sold, under an order in Chan- 
cery, and is to be converted into amusichall, Whitfield’s wife is buried 
in the chapel grounds, but he himself died and was buried at Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. 





the wild and the furtive, and under 


AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XVII.-~-THE TRAINER'S MESSENGER. 
Mr. James Conyrnrs made himself very much at home at Mellish 
Park. Poor Langley, the invalid trainer, who was a Yorkshireman, 
felt himself almost bewildered by the easy insolence of the town-bred 
trainer. He looked so much too handsome and dashing for his office, 
that the grooms and stable-boys bowed down to him, and paid court 
to him as they had never done to simple Langley, who had been very 
often obliged to enforce his commands with a horsewhip or a service- 
able leather strap. James Conyer’s handsome face was a capital 
with which that gentleman knew very well how to trade, and he took 
the full amount of interest that was to be got for it without com- 
punction. 
I am sorry to be obliged to confess that this man, who had sat in 
the artists’ studios and the life academies for Apollo and Antinous 
was selfish to the backbone; an@ so long as he was well fed and 
clothed and housed and provided for, cared very little whence the 
food and clothing came, or who kept the house that sheltered him, or 
filled the purse which he jingles in his trousers pocket. Heaven 
forbid that I should be called upon for his biography. I only know 
that he sprang from the mire of the streets, like some male Aphro- 
dite rising from the mud; that he was a blackleg in the gutter at 
four years of age, and a welsher in the matter ot marbles and hard- 
bake before his fifth birthday. Fiven then he was for ever reaping 
the advantage of a handsome face; the tender-hearted matrons, who 
would have been deaf to the cries of the snub-nosed urchin, petted 
and compassionated the pretty boy. 
In his earliest childhood he learned therefore to trade upon his 
beauty, and to get the most that he could for that merchandise; and 
he grew up utterly unprincipled, and carried his handsome face out 
into the world to help him to fortune. 
He was extravagant, lazy, luxurious and selfish; but he had that 
easy indifferent grace of manner which passes with shallow observers 
for good-nature, 
Ile would not have gone three paces out of his way to serve his best 
friend; but he smiled and showed his handsome white tecth with 
equal liberality to all his acquaintance; and took credit for being a 
frank, generous-hearted fellow on the strength of that smile. He 
was skilled in the uses of that gilt gingerbread of generosity which 
so often passes current for sterling gold. He was dexterous in the 
handling of those cogged dice which have all the rattle of the honest 
ivories. . 
A slap on the back, a hearty shake of the hand, often went as far 
from him as the loan ofa sovereign from another man, and Jim Con 
yers was firmly believed in by the doubtful gentlemen with whom he 
associated, as a good-natured fellow who was nobody’s enemy but 
his own. He had that superficial Cockney cleverness which is gen- 
erally called knowledge of the world—knowledge of the worst side 
of the world—and utter ignofance of all that is noble upon earth, 
it might perhaps be more justly called; he had matriculated in 
the streets of London and graduated on the racecourse; he had 
never read any higher literature than the Sunday papers and the 
Racing Calendar, but he contrived to make a very little learning 
go a long way, and was generally spoken of by his employers as 
a superior young man, considerably above his station. 
Mr. Conyers expressed himself very well contented with the rustic 
lodge which had been chosen for his dwelling-house. He conde- 
scendingly looked on while the stable lads carried the furniture, se- 
lected for him by the housekceper from the spare servants 
rooms, from the house to the lodge, and assisted in the arrangement 
of the tiny rustic chambers, limping about in his shirtsleeves and 
showing himself wonderfully handy with a hammer and a pocket full 
of nails. He sat upon a table and drank beer with such charm mg 
affability, that the stable lads were as —_— to him as if he had 
treated them to that beverage. Indeed, seeing the frank cordiality 
with which James Conyers smote the lads upou the back, and pray d 
them to be active with the can, it was almost difficult to remeu ber 
that he was not the giver of the feast, and that it was Mr. Joun 
Mellish who would have to pay the brewer’s bill. 
What, amongst all the virtues which adorn this earth, can be more 
charming than the generosity of upper servants! With what hearty 
hospitality they pass the bottle! how liberally they throw the seven- 
shilling gunpowder into the teapot! how unsparingly they spread 
the twenty-penny fresh butter on the toast! and what a —— wel- 
come they give to the droppers-in of the seryants’ hall! It is searcely 
wonderful that the recipients of their bounty forget that it is the 
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master of the household who will be called upon for the expenses of 
the banquet, and who will look ruefully at the total of the quarter's 
housekeeping. 

It was not to be supposed that so dashing a fellow as Mr. James 
Conyers could, in the lodginghouse- keepers’ patois, ‘‘do for” him- 
self. He required a humble e to black his boots, make his bed, 
boil his kettle, cook his dinner and keep the two little chambers at 


the lodge in decent order. 
Casting about in a reflective mood for a fitting person for this 
hit upon Steeve ves the Softy. He 


offize, his recreant me | 
was sitting upon the sill of an open window in the little parlor of the 
lodge, smoking a cigar and drinking out of a can of beer, when this 
idea came into his head. He was so tickled by the notion, that he 
took his cigar from his mouth in order to laugh at his ease. 

“The man’s a character,” he said, still laughing, ‘‘and I'll have 
him to wait upon me. He’s been forbid the place, has he? Turned 
out neck and crop because my Lady Highropes horsewhipped him. 
Never mind that; I’ll give him leave to come back, if it’s only for 
the fun of the thing.” 

He limped out upon the high-road half an hour after this, and 
went into the village to find Steeve Hargraves. He had little diffi- 
culty in doing this, as every body knew the Softy, and a chorus of 
boys volunteered to fetch him from the house of the doctor, in whose 
service he did odd jobs, and brought him to Mr. Conyers five minutes 
em looking very hot and dirty, but as pale of complexion as 
usual, 

Stephen Hargraves agreed very readily to abandon his present oc- 
cupation and to wait upon the trainer, in consideration of five shil- 
lings a week and his board and lodging; but his countenance fell 
when he discovered that Mr. Conyers was in the service of John 
Mellish and lived on the outskirts of the park. 

‘You're afraid of setting foot upon his estate, are you?” said the 
trainer, laughing. ‘‘ Never mind, Steeve, I give you leave to come, 
and I should like to see the man or woman in that house who'll in- 
pester with any whim of mine. I give you leave. You under- 
stand.” 

The Softy touched his cap and tried to look as if he understood; 
but it was very evident that he did not understand, and it was some- 
time before Mr. Conyers could persuade him that his life would be 
safe within the gates of Mellish Park; but he was ultimately in- 
duced to trust himself at the north lodge, and promised to present 
himself there in the course of the evening. 

Now Mr. James Cenyers had exerted himself as much in order to 
overcome the cowardly objection of this rustic clown as he could 
have done if Steeve Hargraves had been the most accomplished body 
servant in the three ridings. Perhaps there was some deeper mo- 
tive than any regard for the man himeelf in this special preference 
for the Softy; some lurking malice, some petty spite, the key to 
which was hidden in his own breast. If, while standing smoking in 
the village street, chaffing the Softy for the edification of the look- 
ers-on, and taking so much trouble to secure such an ignorant and 
brutish esquire—if one shadow of the future, so very near at hand, 
could have fallen across his be surely he would have instinctively 
recoiled from the striking of that ill-omened bargain. 

But James ag had no superstition; indeed, he was so plea- 
santly free from that weakness as to be a disbeliever in all things in 
heaven and on earth, except himself and his own merits; so he hired 
the Softy, for the fun of the thing, as he called it, and walked slowly 
back to the Park gates to watch forthe return of Mr. and Mra, 
Mellish, who were expected that afternoon. 

‘Lhe woman at the lodge brought him out a chair, and begged him 
to rest himself under the portico. He thanked her with a alichesnt 
smile, and sat down amongst the roses and honeysuckles, and 
lighted another cigar. 

“* You'll find the north lodge dull, I’m thinking, sir,” the woman 
said, from the open window, where she had reseated herself with her 
needlework. 

‘Well, it isn’t very lively, ma’am, certainly,” answered Mr. Con- 
yers, ‘‘but it serves my purpose well cnonah, The place is lonely 
enough for a man to be murdered there and no be any the 
wiser; but as I have nothing to lose, it will answer well enough for 
me.” 

He might perhaps have said a good deal more about the place, but 
at this moment the sound of wheels upon the high road announ 
the return of the travellers, and two or three minutes 
carriage dashed through the gate, and past Mr. James Conyers. 

Whatever power this man might have over Aurora, whatever 
knowledge of a compromising secret he might have obtained and 
traded upon, the fearlessness of her nature showed itself now. as 
always, and she never flinched at the sight of him. If he had placed 
himself in her way on purpose to watch the effect of his presence, 
he must have been disappointed; for except that a cold shadow of 
disdain passed over her face as the carriage drove by him, he might 
have imagined himself unseen. She looked pale and careworn, and 
her eyes seemed to have grown larger since her illness; but she held 
her head as erect as ever, and had still the air of imperial grandeur 
which constituted one of her chief charms. 

‘So that is Mr. Mellish,” said Conyers, as the carriage disappeared. 
‘* He seems very fond of his wife.” 

‘Yes, sure; and he is too. Fond of her! Why they say there 
isn’t another such couple in all Yorkshire. And she’s fond of him 
pew bless her handsome face! But who wouldn't be fond of Master 
John?” 

Mr. Conyers shrugged his shoulders; these patriarchial habits and 
domestic virtues had no particular charm for him. 

‘She had plenty of money, hadn’t she?” he asked, by way of 
bringing the conversation into a more rational channel. 

** Plenty of money! I should think so. They say her pa gave her 
£50,000 down on her wedding-day ; not that our master wants money, 
he’s got enough and to spare.” 

‘“* Ah, to be sure,” answered Mr. Conyers; ‘that’s always the way 
of it. The banker gave her £50,000, did he? If Miss Floyd had 
married a poor devil, now, I don’t suppose her father would have 
given her 50 sixpences.”’ 

‘Well, no; if she’d gone against his wishes, I don’t su 
would. He was here in the spring—a nice, white-haired 0 
man; but failing fast.” 

“ rama 2, And Mrs. Mellish will come into a quarter of a 
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million at th, I suppose. Good afternoon, ma’am. It’s a 
queer world.” Mr. Conyers took up his stick, and limped ome 
under the trees, repeating this ejaculation as he went. It was a habit 


with this gentleman to attribute the good fortune of other people to 
some eccentricity in the machinery of life, by which he, the only 
really deserving person in the world, had been deprived of his natu- 
ral rights. He went through the wood into a meadow where some 
of the horses under his charge were at grass, and spent upwards of 
an hour lounging about the hedgerows, sitting on gates, smoking 
pipe, and staring at the animals, which seemed about the hi 

work he had to do in his capacity of trainer. “It isn'ta very 

life, when all’s said and done,” he thought, as he looked at a group 
of mares and foals who in their eccentric diversions were perform- 
ing a species of Sir Roger de Coverley up and down the me 
‘It isn’t a very hard life; for as long as a fellow swears 
fast at the lads, and gets rid of plenty of oats, he’s ri 
These country gentlemen always Judge a man’s merits 2 
tity of corn they have to pay for. Feed their horses as fatas 
and never enter ’em except among such a set of screws as an 
pig could beat; and they’ll swear by you. They’d think more 
aaving a horse win the Margate plate, or the Hampstead Heat 
sweepstakes, than if he ran a good fourth in the Derby. Bless their 
innocent hearts! I should think fellows with plenty of money and 
no brains must have been invented for the good of fellows with plenty 
of brains and no money; and that’s how we contrive to keep our 
equilibrium in the universal see-saw.” 

Mr. Jarnes Conyers, puffing lazy clouds of transparent blue smoke 
from his lips, and pondering thus, looked as sentimental as if he had 
been ruminating upon the last three of the Bride of Abydos, 
or the death of Paul Dombey. Heh 
pecullar to dark blue eyes and long 
wonder what he should have for dinner without a 
in the purple shadows of those deep blue orbs. He 
sentimentality of his beauty almost of greater use 
beauty itself. It was this sentimentality which alway: 
advantage with his employers. He looked likean 
mental service in bitterness of spirit and a turned-down - He 
locked like Lara returned to his own domains to train the horses of 
ausurper. He looked, in short, like anything but what he was—a 







Z 






selfish, good-for-nothing, lazy scoundrel, who was well up in the use- 
ful art of doing the minimum of work and getting the maximum of 


He strolled slowly back to his rustic habitation, where he found 
the Softy waiting for him ; the kettle boiling upon a handful of bright 
fire, and some tea-things laid out upon the little round table. Mr. 
a looked rather ee > | at the humble preparations. 

‘*T’ve mashed the tea for ’ee,”’ said the Softy, ‘‘I thought you'd 
like a — 

The trainer shrugged his shoulders. 

**I can’t say I’m particularly attached to the cat-lap,” he said, 
laughing; “I’ve had rather too much of it when I’ve been in train- 
ing—half-and-half warm tea and cold-drawn castor oil. I’ll send 
you into Doncaster for some spirits to-morrow, my man, or to-night, 

erhaps,” he added reflectively, resting his elbow upon the table and 

s chin in the hollow of his hand. 

He sat for some time iu this thoughtful attitude, his retainer 
Steeve Hargraves watching him intently all the while, with that half- 
wondering, half-admiring stare with which a very ugly creature—a 
creature so ugly as to know it is ugly—looks at a very handsome 
one. 

At the close of his reverie, Mr. Conyers took out a clumsy silver 
watch, and sat for a few minutes staring vacantly at the dial. 

“Close upon six,” he muttered at last. ‘ What time do they 
dine at the house, Steeve ?” 

** Seven o’clock,” answered the Softy. 

“Seven o'clock. ‘Then you'd have time to run there with a mes- 
sage, or a letter, and catch ’em just as they're going in to dinner.” 

‘he Softy stared aghast at his new master. 

“* A message or a letter,”” he repeated; ‘for Mr. Mellish ?” 

**No; for Rtrs Mellish.” 

“But I daren’t,” exclaimed Stephen Hargraves; ‘‘I daren’t go 
nigh the house, least of all to speak to her. I don’t forget the day 
she horsewhipped me. I’ve never seen her since, and I don’t want 
to see her. You think I am a coward, don’t ’ee ?” he said, stopping 
suddenly, and looking at the trainer, whose handsome lips were 
curved into a contemptuous smile. ‘ Youthink I’m a coward, don’t 
‘ee, now ?” he repeated. 

** Well, I don’t think you are over valiant,” answered Mr. Conyers, 
“to be afraid of a woman, though she was the veriest devil that ever 
played fast and loose with a man.” 

“Shall I tell you what it is I’m afraid of?” said Steeve Hargraves, 
hissing the words through his closed teeth in that unpleasant whis- 
per peculiar to him. “It isn’t Mrs. Mellish. It’s myself. It’s 
this,’ he grasped something in the loose pocket of his trousers as 
he spoke, ‘‘it’s this. I’m afraid to trust wnyself a-nigh her for fear 
I should spring upon her and cut her throat from ear to car. I’ve 
seen her in my dreams sometimes, with her beautiful white throat 
laid open, and streaming oceans of blood; but for all that she’s 
always had the broken whip in her hand, and she’s always laughed 
atme. I’ve had many a dream about her; but I’ve never seen her 
dead or quiet; and I’ve never seen her without the whip.” 

The contemptuous smile died away from the trainer’s lips as 
Steeve Hargraves made this revelation of his sentiments, and gave 
place to a darkly thoughtful expression, which overshadowed the 
whole of his face, 

**T’ve no such wonderful love for Mrs. Mellish myself,” he said, 
‘but she might live to be as old as Methusalah for aught I care, if 
she’d——-” he muttered something between his teeth, and walked 
up the little staircase to his bedroom, whistling a popular tune as 
he went. 

He came down again with a dirty-looking leather desk in his hand, 
which he flung carelessly on to the table. It was stuffed with crum- 
pled, untidy-looking letters and papers, from among which he had 
considerable difficulty in selecting a tolerably clean sheet of note 


paper. 

You'll take a letter to Mrs. Mellish, my friend,’, he snid to 
Stephen, stooping over the table and — as he spoke; ‘‘and 
you'll Prenee to deliver it safe into her own hands. The windows 
will all be open this sultry weather, and you can watch till you sce 
her in the drawing-room, and when you do, contrive to beckon her 
out, and foe her this.”’ 

He folded the sheet of paper by this time, and had sealed it 
earefully in an adhesive envelope. 

“ There’s no need of any address,” he said, as he handed the letter 
to Steeve Hargraves; ‘“‘ you know who it’s for, and you won't give 
it to anybody else. There, get along with you. She'll say nothing 
to + het man, when she sees who the letter comes from.” 

The Softy looked darkly at his new employer; but Mr. James 
Conyers rather piqued himself upon a quality which he called deter- 
mination, but which his traducers designated obstinacy, and he 
made up his mind that no one but Steeve Hargraves should carry 
the letter. 

“Come,” he said, ‘no nonsense, Mr. Stephen. Remember this, 
if I choose to employ you, and if I choose to send you on any errand 
whatsoever, there’s no one in that house will dare to question my 

ht to do it. Get along with you.” 

Le pointed as he spoke, with the stem of his pipe, to the Gothic 
roof and ivied chimneys of the old house gleaming amongst a mass 
of foliage. ‘Get along with you, Mr. Stephen, and bring me an an- 
swer to that letter,”” he added, lighting his pipe and seating himself 
in his favorite attitude upon the Sindieaeit~en attitude which, like 
everything about him, was a half-careless, half-defiant protest of his 
superiority to his position. ‘You needn’t wait for a written an- 
ewer. Yes or no will be quite enough, you may tell Mrs. Mellish.” 

The Softy whispered something half inaudible, between his teeta; 
but he took the letter, and pulling his shabby rabbit-skin cap over 
his eyes, walked slowly off in the direction to which Mr. Conyers 
had pointed, with a half contemptuous action a few moments 
before. 

‘A queer fish,” muttered the trainer, lazily pee ome, the awkward 
figure of his attendant; ‘a queer fish; but it’s rather hard if I can’t 
meseg? him. I’ve twisted his betters round my little finger before 
to .- 

a forgot that there are some natures which, although 
inferior in everything else, are strong by reason of their stubborn- 
ness, and not to be twisted out of their natural crookedness by any 
trick of management or skilfulness of handling. : 

The evening was sunless but sultry; there was a lowering dark- 
ness in the leaden sky, and an unnatural stillness in the atmosphere 
that prophesied the coming of a storm. ‘The elements were taking 
breath for the struggle, and lying silently in wait against the wreak- 
ing of their fury. It would come by-and-bye, the signal for the out- 
burst, in a long, crackling peal of thunder that would shake the 
distant hills and’ flutter every leaf in the wood. : 

The trainer looked with an indifferent eye atthe ominofis aspect of 
the heavens. ‘‘ I must go down to the stables, and send some of the 
boys to get the horses under shelter,” he said; “there'll be a storm 
belore long.” He took his stick and limped out of the cottage, still 
smoking; indeed, there were very few hours in the day, and not 
many during the night, in which Mr. Conyers was unprovided with 
his pipe or cigar. 

Steeve Hargraves watked very slowly along the parrow pathway 
which led across the park to the flower-garden and lawn before the 
house. This north side of the park was wilder and less well-kept 
than the rest; but the thick undergrowth swarmed with game, and 
the young hares flew backwards and forwards across the pathway, 
startled 3 the Softy’s shambling tread, while every now and then 
Gai partridges rose in pairs from the tangled grass, and skimmed 
away under the low roof of foliage. 

“Tf I was to meet Mr. Mellish’s keeper here, he'd look at me 
black enough, I dare say,” muttered the Softy, “though I ain’t 
after the game. Lookin’ at a pheasaut’s high treason in his mind, 
ones him.” 

e his hands low down in his poste, as if scarcely able to 
resist the temptation to wring the neck of a splendid cock-pheasant 
that was stru through the high grass, with a proud serenity of 
manner that implied a knowledge of the game-iaws. The trees on 
the north side of the park formed a species of leafy wall which 
screened the lawn, so that, coming from this northern side, the 
Softy smereae at once from the shelter intosthe smooth grass 
bordering this lawn, which was separated from the park by an 
invisible fence. 


As Steeve Hargraves, still sheltered from observation by the trees, 

ched this p he saw that his errand was shortened, for 

Mic. Mellish was lean upon a low iron gate, with the dog Bow- 
wow, the that he had beaten, at her side. 

Fle had left the narrow pathway and struck in amongst the under- 

wth, in order to make a shorter cut to the flower-garden, and as 

¢ came from under the shelter of the low branches which made a 

leafy cave about him, he left a long track of parted grass behind 

him, like the track of the footstep of a tiger or the trail of a slow, 

ponderous serpent creeping towards its pre 





wages. 





prey. 
Aurora looked up at the sound of the shambling footstep, and, for 


S>— 


the second time sinte she had beaten him, she encountered the gaze 
of the Softy. Shg was very pale, almost as pale as her white dress, 
which was unenlvened by any scrap of color, and which hung about 
her in loose folds that gave a statuesque grace to her figure. She 
was dressed with such evident carelessness that every fold of muslin 
seemed to tell how far away her thoughts had been when that hasty 
| was made. Her black brows contracted as she looked at the 
ofty. 

“t thought Mr. Mellish had dismissed you,” she said, “and that 
you had been forbidden to come here.” . 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am, Muster Mellish did turn me out of the house I'd 
lived in, man and boy, nigh upon forty year; but I’ve got a new place 
now, and my new master sent me to you with a letter.” 

Watching the effect of his words, the Softy saw a leaden change 
come over the pale face of his listener. 

‘* What new master ?” she asked. 

Steeve Hargraves lifted his hand and pointed across his shoulder. 
She watched the slow motion of that clumsy hand, and her eyes 
seemed to grow larger as she saw the direction to which it poin' 

‘* Your new master is the trainer, James Conyers, the man who 
lives at the north lodge ?”’ she said. 

‘Yes, ma'am.” 

‘* What does he want with you?” she asked. 

‘*T keep his place in order for him, ma’am, and runs errands for 
him; and I’ve brought a letter,” 

“A letter? Ah, yes, give it me.” 

The Softy handed her the envelope. She took it slowly, without 
removing her eyes from his face, but watching him with a fixed and 
earnest look tnat seemed as if it would have fathomed somethin 
beneath the dull red eyes which met hers. <A look that homeayed 
some doubtful terror hidden in her own breast, and a vague desire to 
penetrate the secrets of his. 

She did not look at the letter, but held it half-crushed in the hand 
hanging by her side. 

**You can go,” she said, 

“‘T was to wait for an answer.” 

The black brows contracted again, and this time a bright gleam of 
fury kindled in the great black eyes. 

‘There is no answer,” she said, thrusting the letter into the bosom 
of her dress, and turning to leave the gate; ‘“‘ there is no answer, 
and there shall be none till I choose. Tell your master that.” 

‘Tt wasn’t to be a written answer,” pinned the Softy 5 “it was 
to be yes or no, that’s all; but I was to be sure and wait for it.” 

The half-witted creature saw some feeling of hate and fury in her 
face beyond her contemptuous hatred of himself, and took a savage 
pleasure in tormenting her. She struck her foot impatiently upon 
the grass, and plucking the letter from her breast, tore open the en- 
velope, and read the few lines it contained. Few as they were, she 
stood for nearly five minutes with the open letter in her hand, 
separated from the Softy by the iron fence and lost in thought. ‘The 
silence was only broken during this pause by an occasional grow! 
from the mastiff, who lifted his heavy lip, and showed his feeble 
teeth for the edification of his old enemy. 

She tore the letter intoa hundred morsels, and flung it from her 
before she spoke. ‘ Yes,” she said at last; *‘ tell your master that.”’ 

Steeve Hargraves touched his cap and went back through the 
grassy trail he had left, to carry this message to the trainer, 

“ She hates me bad enough,” he muttered, as he re once to 
look back at the quiet » hite figure on the lawn, * but she hates him 


worse.” 
(To be continued.) 








HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


Tue rebel Congress, after flying from Richmond, made a 
halt at Danville. We do not presume it will remain there, . ut, as its 
symptoms are so alarming, it will hurry home to Montgomery, to die, 


A Mvupsirr. or Missourt.—Clay-born Jackson. 


PICAYUNE BUTLER. 
General Butler was a barber, 
So the Pelicans were ps 
Now yon’ve got him in your harbor, 
Tell us how you like hie shaving? 

BEAUREGARD has issued quite enough proclamations. He 
had better die without further issue. 

Tux editor of the Richmond (Va.) Whig confesses that, 
whenever he sees it announced that the whole Federal army has been 
annihilated, he feels very sure of hearing of a great Confederate defeat 
the next day. 

Un ess the rebels can get more salt, their flesh won't 
keep through the summer; it will rot from their bones. 

Tne Tenneasce rebels get their lying reports by what is 
there called the ‘‘ grapevine line.” The rebel lies are dispatched upon 
imaginary grapevine lines, and some of the rebel liars may find them- 
selves dispatched upon real ones. 

One Col. Stone lately published an address to the Con- 
federate troops, to ‘ stand their ground against the invaders.” We guess 
that at the advance of the gunboats he proved himeelf the fastest kind 
of a st-pping-Stone. 

Two great geographical discoveries are yet to be made— 
the source of the Niger and “ the last ditch,” 

MIssissiPPi has a small stream called ‘‘ Lost River.” 
big namesake is her lost river now. 


Tuose who make sales to Uncle Sam in this war may not 
be warhorses, but they are generally tremendous chargers. 

Tne question with Gen. Halleck now is not whether he 
can whip Beauregard, but whether he can catch him. 

Tur Knoxville Register complains that the Union men of 
atown in Eest Tennessee, while some of Mo ‘s men were passing 
on the street, “ threw rocks atthem.” Perhaps they wanted to rock the 
rascals to sleep. 

Tue Memphis Avalanche of the 17th ult. complains that 
the ladies of that city are “ continually buying urcless articles at the 
stores to get rid of Confederate notes.” Where's the objection to their 
exchanging one useless article for another? 

‘‘Turre is to be no more retiring,” said the Richmond 
Enquirer about a week ago. Ah, well, but when is thereto be an end 
of the skedaddling ? 

Tu rebel army is like an inveterate coquette; it backs 
out from ell engagements. 

Tur Memphis papers of the 21st and 22d have long letters 


Her 


from Corinth. One of them states that Butler's “ infarsous order” has 
fired the army. Yes, the army was ‘‘fired.” In other words it 
went off. 


AN important question for the rebels to decide is between 
empty pockets and bellies and full ones. 
Tne Southern authorities have called out their whole 


population for milita ee But what's the use? They can 
neither arm them nor feed them. 


Tn rebels have av antipathy to the bayonet. They don’t 
like ite insinuatione. 
Down South a rebellion is on foot. It lately fancied itself 


on horseback. 

Tue rebel Confederacy and Famine are staring each other 
in the face, and each bas a gaunt and pitiful face to stare in. 

Tur Yankees are a very pushing people—especially with 
the bayonet. 
Tne rebel rams at Memphis concluded that a pack of 
Federal wolves was upon them. os 
Tur rebel Confederacy, now so soon to perish, is utterly 
bankrupt. It wae born without-a cause and die without eae 

Wuart can the r rébel Confederacy do now—moneyless, 
saltless, ramless, eral lawless and Godless! 
It is said that the rebel soldiers catch and eat all the frogs 
they can to make themselves nimble in the lege. 
Tn rebels, having no salt, have to depend upon their legs 
to preserve their hams, sides and shoulders. 

pow medical journal states the case of a man who 

meet i year after his backbone was broken. We mention this ag 





an encouragement and consolation to the Southern Confederacy, 
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“BLUE REGULATION.” 


THERE’S a bright shining button as yellow as gold, 
That dazzles the eye of the fair and ihe old, 
And fires the heart of the maiden cold, 

As it spangles the blue “ regulation." 


Oh! thousands of hearts have fallen a prey 
To the bright shining button’s glittering ray, 
And many an eye is s edding to-day 

Great tears for the bright “ regulation.” 


A beautiful gem is the button of brass, 

So I'll venture to say, thinke every lass, 

When a handsome = officer pene to pass, 
In his gli:tering bright ‘“ regulation.” 


Ah! many the dashing Lieutenants we meet, 

So royally “ doing” the principal street, 

With a wide open ear for the “ Isn’t-he sweet!” 
As he moves in his grand “ regulation,” 


Oh, knights of the eagle-crowned button and bars, 

Why tarry ye here behind your mammas ? 

Go at once to the fleld and strike for the Stars ! 
That are stamped on the blue “ regulation,” 








The Prodigal Son. 


CHAPTER XX.—-A REVELATION CONTINUED. 





“Come in, my dear Wil, I’ve been longing to see you for these 
past two days. Why have you kept away? Lord, how your hand 
burns! Come in and sit down, and make yourself comfortable, and 
tell me presently what you have been doing with yourself.” 

And Martin, with kind force, drew Wilford into the Temple 
chambers, and made him sit down in the easiest chair. 

“Twill tell you, Martin, soon,” said Wilford, “indeed I have 
much to tell you.” 

He was too much occupied to perceive that Martin was excited, 
even agitated—that he only restrained himself by a violent effort 
from permitting this to be unmistakably evident. 

“T have been suffering very much since we last met, Martin. I 
have been torturing myself with all sorts of doubts and alarms. 
I have been thinking until my mind has almost abandoned me. I 
have overtasked my brain until it seemed to be burning in my head 
like a live coal. But I have arrived at a determination at last, for 
indeed I can bear the present state of things no longer. I shall go 
mad if I do not speak to some one, and reveal the cause of my suf- 
fering. I come down here to-day to complete what I left unfinished 
some days ago. Cost what it will, I must speak now. Give me 
your patience first. God kuows whether, when you have heard me, 
I shall have a right to ask aught further of you! May I go on?” 

Martin signified assent. 

He bent his eyes on the ground; he concealed the lower half of 
his face, leaning his chin on his hand. 

Wilford resumed : 

“‘Youremember the story I began to tell the other day ? 

“*T loved the girl Regine, or believed that I did. On the part of 
the Pichots, no arts were wanting to encourage that belief. I shud- 
der as I think of the shameful avidity with which I accepted the 
coarse adulation of these creatures. My only excuse can be that 
at the time I was a mere boy, badly brought up, nurtured in the idea 
of a false superiority over others; the heir to an old name and a 
great estate, easily betrayed by the cunning of this manand woman 
into the opinion that I had a claim to the love of Regine that could 
not be gainsaid. My admiration excited, they hastened to inflame 
my vanity, and to play upon these until my boyish sentiments were 
wrought to the idea that I loved the’ girl Regine passionately, and 
that I had but to declare myself to discover that my love was re- 
turned. In a moment of insane recklessness I avowed to Regine 
my feeling for her. She treated my suit with scorn the most com- 
plete. But my vanity and my passion were not quenched by this 
unlooked-for coldness ; they seemed but to burn the more intensely. 
I was not cured of my folly. I grew mad with rage. I swore that I 
would make her mine. I revealed to the Pichots what had passed, 
imploring their aid. It was rendered in hot haste. The influence 
they possessed over Regine, when once they chose to exert it, was 
extraordinary. By what means they ruled her so absolutely I shall 
never know. Previously they had been content with attempts to 
persuade her; to dazzle her with the idea of my wealth and impor- 
tance, by appealing to her pride, and by placing my admiration for 
her in the strongest light possible. Now this was changed. They 
had on angry, virulent conference with her. Shortly afterwards, 
Madame Pichot bade me seek Regine again, and renew my suit. [ 
did so. I found her sullen, silent, inaifferent. I went over again 
the story of my love for her. When she quitted me I was her ac- 
cepted suitor. Let me say at once that no dishonorable condition 
was contained in my suit. My passion was fierce, violent; but it 
had all the honcsty, the unselfishness, that a boy’s passion ever has. 
Tothe woman that I believed I loved I offered marriage, It is only 
maturer life that is bold enough and bad enough to proffer, in one 
breath, both love and insult. 

“One word as to the object of the Pichots. It was lainly this— 
my uncle’s ase fi to be secured through their daughter, and the 
power ihey would through her obtain, and continue to hold, ov.r 
me. They had made more than one attempt already to induce my 
uncle to execute a will by which they shoul benefit; but this he had 
continually deferred doing. Failing a will, his fortune would g9 to 


| Pichot was put into possession of my late uncle’s property, and, 
with her husband Dominique, quitted the Grange. 

“Let me come at once to the most sad—the most shameful part 
of this history.” 

He sto ~ or allover. Then in a faint, falterin voice— 
his breath ng very quick, and his heart beating with a painful vio- 
ence—he said: , 7 

“Time went on, and I—married the girl—Regine Stephanie 
Pichot !” 

*‘ Married her ?” cried Martin, starting up. : s 

‘Bear with me!” and Wilford held out his hands imploringly. 
“Think if this is dreadful for you to hear, how dreadful it must be 
for me to tell. I married her. The utmost secrecy was observed. 
The Pichots were the only witnesses. The ceremony was performed 
at Calais. Years ago there was an English clergyman residing 
there, prevented by his debts and his dissolute habits from return- 
ing to England. This man—half intoxicated—officiated: in a 
crumpled, dingy surplice, his voice thick, his hands shaking, his 
eyes bloodshot, he invoked the blessing of Heaven upon a union 
which made this Regine Stephanie Pichot my wife!” 

“‘ And this marriage is valid ?” . 

“Unquestionably. It is not possible to doubt it.” 
| “And this Regine is—dead >” 
| ‘*No, she still lives.” , F 
Martin turned very pale. In strange, constrained tones, he said 
slowly: oe 

“Then Violet Fuller is not your wife 7” ’ . 
| He read an answer in the expression of wild despair he found on 
Wilford’s worn face. . 

“OQ God!” cried Martin, with a great emotion, “but this is very 
awful.” 

Then he turned to Wilford almost savagely. 

‘‘ How could you commit this dreadful sin ?” 

Wilford cowered down, covering his face. 

There was a dead silence for several minutes. : 

‘Spare me, Martin, he said at lone in a feeble voice; “do not 
judge me yet. There is more to be told. Perhaps there is some ex- 
tenuation for my sin. Let me go on.” 3 

‘Go on,” said Martin coldly. 

“I will be as brief as possible. This marriage, completed under 
such auspices, arranged so strangely—the wife sullenly consenting 
without even the affectation of feeling—to marry the wretched boy 
who wooed her—this marriage was not likely to result in much hap- 
| piness. There was no happiness—there was no semblance of it 
even. Regine never loved me—never even pretended to love me. 
My vanity was hurt; my pride was deeply outraged; yet I consoled 
myself with the thought that time would work a change, and that as 
| I did all that man could do to make her happy, so in the end she 

would appreciate my endeavors, and give me her affection. I bore 
with her angry silence, her repulse of my love, her apathy, her 
strange coldness, sustained by this hope. You know that 1 quar- 
reled with my father ?” ’ : : 
‘I have heard so—I know no particulars,” said Martin gloomily. 
“My marriage was clandestine, as you have heard. It was known 
but to the Pichots and the clergyman who performed the ceremony, 
to not one other living soul. From my father and the other mem- 
bers of my family it was, ef course, kept a profound secret. But he 
began to suspect my frequent absence from the Grange. He ob- 
tained some clye, how I know not, to the circumstances of my life 
in London. tasked me finally with melnteining.« Gopeding 
connection. He lost all command over his temper. He was car- 
ried by his rage beyond all bounds. He heaped insults upon the 
woman who was my wife, though he did not know it. He called 
her shameful names. It was more than I could bear. Then, in a 
yaroxysm of passion, he struck me. I did not return the blow. 
But he sought to seize me by the throat; to avoid this I thrust him 
from me, with some violence it may be, and endeavored to escape 
| from the room. His foot caught in the hearthrug, he stumbled and 
fell heavily; his head struck against the fender, und the wound so 
inflicted bled profusely. I was driven from the Grange, to return 
after an absence of seven years, to be cursed anew—to see my 
father die, and Jearn that I was still unpardoned, cast off—disin- 
herited. 

“And for what—for whom had been our dreadful quarrel? For 
Regine—my wife! my wife!” (he laughed with a wil scorn.) ‘I 
quitted the Grange to discover that Regine was false to me—had 
been long carrying on a correspondence with another. The reason 
of her coldness was made apparent. I found letters, not of recent 
date, the terms of which admitted of no doubt. Her conduct had 
been shameful. She fled. The discovery tore the veil from my 
eyes. My love sunk down dead: it was mastered by my rage, my 
contempt, my despair. I let her go. The Pichots came to me. 
They asked me to provide lest their daughter should come to want; 
the while they professed to condemn her conduct in the strongest 

















my father, as the nearest relative, and ot course, through him, would 
descend in great part to me, as his eldest son. In this case the 
Pichots perceived their advantage, and especially if I married their 
putative daughter. If my uncle made a will, why of course their 
chances of profit were very good—they might benefit under it directly 
as legatees, or their daughter might; or if I was made sole heir— 
as was possible—then, again, they had claims as the parents of my 
wife, supposing the projected marriage to be carried into effect. It 
may be as well to state here what was the ultimate disposition of 
my uncle’s property. His will was made, it appeared afterwards, 
when he was at Grilling Abbots, shortly before ts death. He had 
been an invalid for sonie time, and the Pichots had been in constant 
attendance upon him. He was not himself: he had been, it seemed 
to every one, imbecile for some months preceding his death, incapa- 
ble of making a valid will, Still, after his funeral, the will was 
produced—a common printed form, filled up by Madame Pichot, but 
signed, apparently, by my uncle, and witnessed by two of the ser- 
vants at the Grange. By this will he bequeathed the whole of his 
roperty, of whatever description, to the separate use of Madame 
ichot. It was said that a sealed letter to her address was folded up 
with the will, and that this letter contained a request that she would 
consider the bequest as upon trust for the benefit of a natural child 
of the testator. I know not on what foundation this rumor rested. 
My fainer, I know, was urged to contest the will, on the ground of 
the insanity of his brother, and his incapacity to make a valid dis- 
position of his property. But he steadily declined. Whether he 
ever saw the letter to M»dame Pichot, whether he ever suspected 
that a natural daughter of the colonel’s existed I know not. ‘He 
Was my brother,’ he said, rather angrily his money was his own, 
earned by himself; he did not inherit it, it did not spring from the 
family property—the Hadfieldlands; he hada right to do what he 
liked with it—to fling it into the dirt if he thought fit—he has chosen 
to give it all to his servants, Perhaps I don’t think so highly of 
them as he did, but that makes no difference. Sane or insane, the 
terms of his wiil shall be carried out to the letter. I'll have no 
lawyers feasting on iny poor brother’s property, like so many crows 
on carrion. I'll not have the newspaper people printing the history 
of an old family, and the private life of a noble soldier and worth 
gentleman, for fools to grin over at breakfast time. These Pichots 
shall have the poner, and much good may it do them. Let them go 
and spend it as quick as they like, only let the infernal mulatto and 
take their ugly faces out of the Grange, and away from 


terms. I gave them nearly all the money I possessed to be silent, 
and to keep out of my sight. Judge that I made some sacrifices to 
effect this object, to bind these people to secrecy, though they were 
ever renewing their claims upon me. When I received intel igence 
of my father’s serious iJlness I was living in a garret at Brussels, 
trying to earn a livin by ‘teaching languages. It was only by selling 
all I had that I was enabled to provide means for my journey to 
Grilling Abbots.” 

** And Regine ?”’ Martin asked. 

“For more than seven years I had heard nothing of her. 
Pray believe me, Martin, when I tell you that when I married Violet 
Fuller I felt assured that Regine had long been dead. I had made 
great eff-rts to trace her. I forbear to relate to you all I learnt con- 
cerning her. Finally I found she had been a prisoner in St. Lazare, 
condemned with two others for a conspiracy to defraud. Further 
inquiry ceased, for I was told at St. Lazare that she had died in 
a quite suddenly, some months before her term of punishment 
iad expired.” 

** And you believed this ?” 

“TI did, Martin. I swear to you thatI did. Heaven knows I 
would not knowingly have brought this great sin upon my head. I 
would not willingly have wrought this crucl wrong to Violet. I may 
no more call her wife!” 

“If this be sc 9g 

“Indeed, indeed it is—on my soul it is!” 

“Perhaps there is excuse for you, my poor friend!” 

“You don’t know how precious to me are those words, Martin.” 

“And Violet Fuller has known nothing of this early love—this 
fatal marriage ?” 

“Nothing. Not one syllable. Could I pollute her ears with a 
narrative of all the folly, the shame, the sin of those years of my 
life which I believed hidden or ever, and past all human finding 
ont? Could I depreciate the love which seemed of valuc in her 





eyes, by telling her how of old it had been profligately lavished upon 
this woman—this—Regine. Let me remember that she is still law- 
fully my wife, when I prepare to heap abuse upon her head.” 

** And you are certain that ghe still lives.” 


“Certain. I have seen her within these few hours—spoken with 
her. She is now here, in London, with the woman Pichot and her 
son. It was he who left the letter here the other day. The father, 
Dominique Pichot, it seems, is a convict at. the galleys. There is 
no doubt, Martin. All is too dreadfully, too certainly true. She 
lives—under an assumed name. Why should I hide anything from 
you?” (He took a paper from his pocket; it had been given him 
by Madame Boisfleury.) ‘* Learn all. Read this laybill. The 
Mademoiselle Stephanie Boisfleury who dances at the theatre in 
Long. Acre is Regine Stephanie Pichot—the wife of Wilford Had- 
field.” 

There was silence for some minutes. At length Martin spoke, 
but with evident effort. It was then only in reference to a question 
of detail. Men will often in such cases select to discuss what is 
apparently but a small part of a subject, either to gain time to form 
a concl’sion upon the whole, or to shrink altogether from pro- 
nouncing a judgment. 

* And the nawe of this clergyman at Calais?” he asked. 

“I can tell you if yeu wish it, Martin, if you think it of impor- 
tance,” 

“Certainly. If this man was not really in orders, had been un- 
frocked or suspended by his bishop—if he could not legally perform 
the ceremony, might not the marriage be invalidated ?’ 

.. Wilford shook his head mournfully. He appeared to derive but 

little hope from this suggestion, but he gave the required informa- 

= Martin, with a trembling hand, made a note in his pocket- 
ook. 

“I will make it my business to inquire into this. In such a case 
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it is necéssary to avail ourselves of every, the slightest chance, 
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Still, Wilford, I should do wrong to hold out to you any serious en- 
couragement. I confess——” . 

“% er what you would say, Martin. I believe beforehand 
that there is no . That Iam fast bound, hand and foot, by 
this first early e. How canI hope to evade the conse- 
quences of the shameof my youth? Is it given to any one to sin 
with impunity? Is not wickedness éver its own Nemesis? I must 
bare my back to the lash—I must submit, though Heaven knows 
my punishment is severe! The madman I have been! Why did I 
not my dishonor and cussing, as I had planned, away from 
the world, caring for and cared for by none. However deep my dis- 

‘ace, it would des been then - ™y own; it could not have 
fainted others, it could not have been shared by one whom I love a 
thousand times dearer than life, Violet! how can I expiate this sin 

inst you, how can I hope to be forgiven the wrong I have in- 
flicted upon you—yes—and upon our child? To dream that I could 
come from a pest-house and not bring infection with me; that I 
could mingle with the good and pure, and yet not soil and corrupt 
their goodness and purity? I should have shrunk from Violet, hur- 
ried een her sweet presence as an evil creature from an angel of 
light! But I saw her. I listened to her. I could not but love 
her. I tried, as it were, to cheat my way back to Heaven! I loved 
her. I asked her to be mine. And I have brought this cruel ruin 
upon her!” a. ; : : 

He had spoken these words in a delirium of emotion. Now his 
voice trembled and broke, and the tears stood in his parched-looking 
eyes. Very pale, and with compressed lips, Martin turned away to 
the window. 

“Think, Martin,” said Wilford, after a pause, and in a calmer 
tone; ‘it was hard to act rightly—very hard for me—broken, and 

enitent, and hepeless. I knew that she loved me! She has paid 









early for her m But could I turn from that love ?” 
“You knew loved you, Wilford ?” 
“T knew it. not shut my On or my ears to that know- 
ledge. It me out of my unworthiness. “Ihink how happy a 
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future it opeuns 
“Tt is all ve 

he spoke. “A 

for you. It wo 


1,” and Martin’s voice trembled as 

: lord, there are excuses to be made 
Hard to turn from the love of Violet 
Fuller.” He # /& moment. “I know few men who, 
placed in your situation, would. have forborne to act as you have 
acted. CanI say more? Forgive me, Wilford; if my conduct has 
seemed to you wanting in friendship, needlessly harsh and cold—if 
I have appeared to k from ow history, to withhold from you 
to lo 


to me—Violet’s love!” 





the support you hada ok for at my hands. It is difficult 
to hold one’s per always well in check. Who am I that I 
should condemn you?’ On what pinnacle of goodness do I stand, 
that I should look: down frowningly upon your failings? It my 
sympathy, my pity, my friendship are of avail to you, be assured 
that they are yours, now and always. There isa lesson for all in 
theerrors of one, Itis easy to judge severely ; it is, as I have snid, 
hard—very hard—always to act rightly.” 

Wilford wrung his friend’s hand warmly. 

‘And for the future, Martin, what am I to do ?” 


may be atoned for.” 
“Atonement!” said Wilford, very mournfully. ‘What atone- 
ment can I offer ?” 

“« By the side of a great wrong all possible expiation seems ver 
little indeed. Stay, tellme: w did you learn that your first wife 
—I gee call bee ote still li ea . . 

‘Do you rem a few days »,my coming here with you, 
after dining at home?” He sheddeea the word? seemed now s0 
painful, s0 full of sorrow to him. “T left suddenly, shortly after. 
wards. You thought me ill, just been reading a letter taken 
by chance from m: pe to light @ cigar with.” 

“T remember it all, of course, perf aid 

‘That letter was from Madame Pichot. In it she demanded an 
interview. She informed me that my wife, Regine, was living—was 
in London—with the writer of the letter, in Stowe street, Strand. 
You may judge that I was startled, terrified by that letter, as though 
a bolt from heaven had fallen at my feet,” 

“ What did you do ?” 

“I was strangely bewildered. I tried to doubt the information 
conveyed by the letter, but I could not. Assurances of its truth 
seemed to be again and again rung loudly in my ear. I returned home. 
Yet J felt that, Regine still living, I was guilty of a crime if I re- 
mained in the presence of Violet assuming to be her husband. I 
made excuses, pretended that I had undertaken a mission to EF aris 
which would keep me from her for some days. Tleft her that night 
entirely unsuspicious of the real cause of my absence. I have been 
living since at an hotel in Covent Garden, exploring this dreadful 
secret. Now, all hope is over, I have seen Regine. Violet is no 
longer my wife. Heaven pity her!” 

** You have not seen Violet since ?” Martin asked, eagerly. 

“‘No. I have not dared to mect her,” Wilford answered, with 
anguish. ‘I could not see her. I could not even write to her.” 
Martin watched him for a few moments. 

‘No,’ he muttered. “I cannot tell him. I must not. It would 
be more than he could bear.” 

“For the future——?” he asked. 

“Tell me, Martin,” cried Wilford, piteously, ‘‘ what must I do ?” 
“I know what your first thought has been, my poor friend—a 
natural one perhaps, a human one certainly—to preserve the present 
at all cost; to conceal and tide over, if possible; to yield to the de- 
mands made upon you; to buy the silence of these Pichots and the 
absence of your first wife at any sacrifice. Upon these terms you 
think you can be sure of happiness now, and are content to take 
your chance as to that happiness being again disturbed by-and-bye.”’ 
‘“‘T have thought this,” said Wilfer , humbly. 

Martin, with evident effort, continued. 

“‘Itis not for me to censure such views. There are many men 
who would be found to indorse such a plan with their approval, as, 
under all circumstances, the wisest, the safest, the most fittin , the 
most likely to secure the piece of mind of Violet and yourself, and 
the future of your child. The secret is known to very few, death 
may at any time diminish their number—may remove the whole 
cause of your unhappiness. Regine dead, the claims of her relatives 
upon you become of small consideration. ‘The secret may never be 
known ; there are many secrets that are never known, that, humbly 
speaking, never can be known. It is for you to decide.” 

“Yet there would be no real happiness in this,” cried Wilford. 
“Could I bear such a weight of wrongdoing ? could I Support, by 
Violet’s side, a life that would be a perpetual lie—a ceaseless 
dread ?” 

“tis in trials like this,” said Martin, solemnly, ‘‘ we feel the need 
of support from Heaven. How to act rightly ? It is the problem of 
our lives. Iam but a blind guide, Wilford. Yet it seems to me 
your first impulse was the true one; to spring from some innate per- 
ception God nas planted in our souls, and which teaches us to dis- 
tinguish the good and true. There has been wrongdoing enough, 
but it has the palliation thet it was unconscious wrong. Violet is 
not your wife. You are guilty of a deliberate crime if you now try 


-to trick her into the belief that she is; if you ask her any more to 


regard you as her husband. Let the truth be told; there will be 
sorrow, but there will be no sin; there will be cause for her anger, 
none for her contempt. You area gentleman—a Hadfield. Be just 
and fear not. You will part from her for ever. You will have 
wronged her cruelly, but she is a woman—she loves you—she will 
pardon you.” 

sai 2 by kill per 

“ But she will die with a prayer for you u on her lips.” 

** And our child ?” ites , 

“ It is hers; do not think to part her from it. She will love you 
through her child. If she sinks down under this great trial, she will 
peqacae to you the care of her child—a sneer | trust—which you 
will, Tam sure, Wilford, rere asit merits. Forthe rest, you must 
ree Heaven. You will have made all the atonement that ‘* 
possible. ae 

: “] we do this, for it is right. Oot bless you, Martin—thank you 
or your good counsel. ave been groping my way to the light; 
your kind hand has Jed me into the true path. 7 All Shall be as yeu 
8 . 


“But do nothing rashly. Wait yet, until every doubt is cleared 
up. Do not see Violet yet, promise me this.” 

“I promise, Martin.” 

“ Have | done rightly ?” Martin asked himself, as he stoodipnoe 
more alone, very pale and with a strange light in his eyes. “ Has 
there been any false leaven in my counsel? Has this love in my 
heart ee me—turned me false to him? Has any dream, any 











insane, jealous faticy prompted me to partthis man and wife? Have 
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“What can you do, Wilford? The past cannot be recalled, yet it ° 
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I built any shameful hope upon that separation? Heaven forgive 
me if this has been so! Let me think—think! No! I cannot be 
guilty of this systematic villainy. It must be right that they should 
part. I am brought no nearer to her; it may be that I shall never 
even see her again. Perhaps it will be better so. No! I could not 
wrong my friend or her by counselling a course which severs them 
from happiness for ever, which wiil bring upon her a grief almost 
more than she can bear. Poor Violet! No, my love is hopeless 
now, as it has ever been. I do not profit by this sorrow. She must 
know her dreadful doom. We must be just before all things: yet I 
would die willingly to spare her the pain of this disclosure. To 
know that she is not Wilford’s wife, that another has a better claim 
to that title, and that child, of whom she is so proud, upon whom 
she lavishes-all a mother’s rapture and fondness, that child is——! 
It is too dreadful! That quiet, peaceful home wrecked for ever! It 
will kill her!” 

He started up. 

“Whit am I thinking about? She may know <all this already. 
What was it that man, Philimore, told me in Freer street last night ? 
That she had gone! His Madonna, as he called her. Can she have 
known, suspected anything of Wilford’s story? I dared not speak 
to him of this; it was more than he could bear. If he goes to Freer 
street to find that Violet has already left him! I must see to this. 
Yet there are other things to look to.”’ 

He opened his pocket-book. 

‘* This clergyman, too, must be traced out. How? What if the 
marriage should be invalid? But even if this man had been 
suspended, would the fact necessarily invalidate any marriage he 
might solemnise? It is a question of ecclesiastical law, I suppose. 
How rusty one’s learning grows on these subjects! Yet the chance 
—every chance—must be seen to. I suppose the thing is provided 
for in the Church Discipline Act, though I’m sure I don’t recollect 
its provisions. If necessary, I must consult my friend, Jordan, the 
solicitor.” 

Then his eye fell upon the playbill. He began reading it aloud. 
‘* Mademoiselle Stephanie Hoisfleury, premiere danseuse,” etc., etc. 

With a care that was half unconscious, he went through the pro- 
gramme of the entertainment at the Theatre Royal, Long Acre, 
from the first line to the last. 

“«T have a great curiosity'to see this woman,” he said, musingly. 





CHAPTER XXI.--A NEW BALLET. 


TuE Theatre Royal, Long Acre, was crowded from the floor to the 
ceiling. The succe#s of the new grand romantic ballet ‘‘ L’Aéro- 
lithe” (the music by Signor Strepito), was extraordinary. It was 
not merely a playbill and placard and advertisement success; it was 

-admitted even in the treasury of the theatre—that little office under 
the grand staircase, the onty part of the great building in which 
Truth ever built'a permanent nest—it was admitted there between 
the manager and his confidential officer that the bally was a legiti- 
mate triumph; and no exception on the ground of actual inaccuracy 
could therefore be taken to Grimshaw’s constant remark, “that he 
was pulling in the money like one o’clock.” He was now ordering 
‘* glasses round” with more than usual persistency ; ceaseless in the 
liberal inquiry as to whether any gentleman would take anything to 
drink ; and the company were this time regaled with a champagne 
ey which did not make any of them very seriously ill. 

e scene of the new grand romantic ballet was of course laid on 
the banks of the Danube. Ballets invariably take place on the banks 
of the Danube. The scenery was in Blister’s best style. The spec- 
tators never could make up their minds whether they admired most 
‘The Village of Ochsenkopf in Transylvania” (Blister); or ‘‘ The 
Pass of the Rethen-Thurm or Red Tower, with distant view of the 
Convent of Kosia, in Wallachia” (Blister and Boker)—I think that 
both these scenes, differently set, had done duty under other names 
in Tootle’s opera of “ Estafetta, or the Star of Styria,” which only 
ran six nights during a previous unfortunate season—or the grand 
scene of ‘* The Summit of Mount Petroska by Moonlight, amid the 
Peaks of the Carpathian Mountains (Blister). But perhaps this last 
had the greater number of admirers; few could resist the beautiful 
effect of the lime light, the mo: n rising behind the peaks, with float- 
ing clouds to pass over and obscure it occasionally. Blister had quite 
a reputation for moonlights, and was often called on the stage to 
receive the congratulations of the house in regard to this scene. I 
need not say that Grimshaw took the opportunity of leading on his 
artist and bowing to him, and shakin Mim by the hand amidst the 
loudest applause. ‘All right,” sai Gindhew, as he came off 
grinning. ‘‘ We shall secure first-rate press notices by this. They'll 
~ we were both called on, Tne bally’s a hit, and no mistake!” 

Joes the reader wish to know what the new grand romantic ballet 
of ‘* L’Aérolithe” was about ? 

Oscar (M. Anatole) in blue velvet trunks, striped silk stockings, 
white shirt sleeves, and a hat with a scarlet ribbon, being a peasant 
of the village of Ochsenkopf, is betrothed to Bianca (Mademoiselle 
Blondette) the daughter of Claude (M. Renaud), a farmer, and 
Claudine (Mademoiselle Schmidt) his wife. ‘The wedding festivities 
are in course of celebration. Many peasant dances are executed 
(the blind fiddler of the village is a little part admirably performed 
by that veteran pantofhimist, Mr. W. H. Sims). There is a Pas Gro- 
tesque by Michael, the village idiot (M. Pierre); a Pas de Quatre 
Hongroise by Mesdames Celine, Julie, Brown and Estelle. Pas 
Cracovienne by Mademoiselle Blondette (encored); Galop Styrien 
by the entire corps de ballet. Then a procession of monks (in dark 
glazed calico) who pass through the village carrying enormous 
crosses, and bless the peasants (to slow | kneeling reveren- 
tially. Sunset effect—very imposing. The wedding fétes are re- 
sumed. Night comes on. The villsgers prepare to depart to their 
homes after a grand Mazourka of Transylvania with colored lan 
terns. The storm! (Signor Strepito’s music here becomes of a 
violently descriptive character). Fall of a thunderbolt! General 
consternation! Mystic appearance of Fiametta, la Ville du Firma- 
ment (Mademoiselle Stephanie Boisfleury, prémiere danseuse of the 
principal theatres of Europe, her tenth appearance in England) ; Pas 
d’Orage, Mademoiselle Boisfleury ; Pas d’Electricité, Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury. Oscar is bereft of reason! Pas Insens¢, M. Anatole. 
He deserts his bride, his parents, his village, to follow Fiametta. 
The next is a “ carpenter’s” scene, the cottage of Bianca. Despair 
of Bianca at the departure of Oscar. Some comic business for Mi- 
chacl, the idiot, and the blind fiddler. Anger of Claude and Claudine. 
They determine that Bianca sha!l now wed the rich farmer Obol (M, 
Raphael.) Scene changes to the Passof the Rothen-Thurm. Grand 

as de Désir, Mademoiselle Boisfleury and M. Anatole. Grand Valse, 

a Tentation; Pas d’Amour, Mademoiselle Boisfleury and M. Ana- 
tole. Fiametta is an aérolite, her mother is the firmament, her father 
is the earth, on the wings of the storm she can descend from her home 
in the skies and assume a mortal appearance. She may lure others to 
love, but she may never love herself, or she will sink deep into the 
earth—buried for ever. Fiametta explains her situation in pantomime ; 
to those who understand the ballet language her actions are extremely 
intelligible. Oscar is in great grief. Pas de Désespoir, of course. 
Fiametta begins to feel her heart tremble. Pasd’Alarme. She flies 
from Oscar. He pursues. She disappears down a trap (technically 
called a vampire). There are other episodes in the entertainment 
upon which it is not necessary to dwell. Finally, Viametta wit- 
nesses the devotion of Bianca, who deserted by Oscar, still loves him. 
She is struck by the fact that this love is greater than her love. She 
restores Oscar to Bianca. Then™she discovers that she has ee 
that she still loves, a mortal! Yet she may escape her dreadfu 
doom if she will consent to lure Oscar to rain! But she cannot; 
she sacrifices herself so that Oscar may be happy a She descends in 
the moonlight (after an exquisite Pas) from the skies to “ The sum- 
mit of Mount Petroska, amid the peaks of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains.” She swings in the air. She hides her face in her hands to 
shut out the sight of the bliss of Oscar and Bianca in the foreground, 
and disappears at the back into the mountain, which splits in sun- 
der conveniently, amidst the loud applause of the whole theatre. 

Such is the ballet of “L’Aérolithe.” If the reader should be of 
opinion that it very much resembles some other ballet that he has 
seen, why I must admit such to be the case; but the truth is, that 
I never yet saw a ballet that did not very much resemble many other 
ballets, F , 

Madame Boisfleury was one of those dancers who win their public 
simply, as it seems, by the steady determination to win them, by 
mere force of will. There was a sort of grand defiance about the 
way in which she bounded upon the stage (after pushing a path for 
herself through the coryphées, certainly rather roughly), her eyes 
glittering from beneath ‘bm thick black brows, her nostrils distended, | 

er red lips compressed, and then after a few superb leaps and whirl- 
ings, stood suddenly still upon the points of her toes in the centre of 





the stage, her head thrown back, her grand round arms raised above 


—Wer whole attitude as audacious as it was admirable. She had 
laughed at Blondette’s paint, but it seemed that she had not hesi- 
tated to avail herself of ar artifices. She looked much fairer 
than by daylight; but her massive neck and shoulders were plenti- 
fully powdered, while there was very stron: ‘* * upon her cheeks. 
Yet the glare of gas almost necessitated this. It was one of Grim- 
shaw’s stan orders always to turn the gas well on when the 
was played; “Mind that, now, Gassy,” he would say to his» 
“and light ’em up well.” Mademoiselle Boisfleury’s style of 
was of the strong school. It was graceful according to the 
theory of grace, but it was never tender; she was agile 
never aerial, in spite of the part she played in the romantic ballet. 
She had none of that slenderness of limb which sometimes makes 
the spectators tremble lest a foot should give way or an ankle be 
distorted. The substantial frame of Mademoiselle Boisfleury set 
rest effectually all ideas of that kind. She was as a grand flowe 

a thoroughly strong stalk. She was safe enough—dashing, in 
indefatigable, with a smile that did nut look assumed, and a glance 
that seemed to dare the theatre to withhold its applause. Certainly 
she was an imposing-looking creature in her first dress of flame- 
colored gauze powdered with gold stars, with her jeweled armlets and 
necklace (probably the stones were not protons), and some brilliant 
ornaments glittering amidst her jet black hair. In the last scene 
she wore, of course, white muslin, without decoration of any kind, 
= —_ streaming down her back and the rouge washed from her 
cheeks. 

‘*She’s a good one to dance,” said a stout gentleman, with his 
coat closely buttoned, sitting in the stalls, to a friend in gold 
spectacles. 

“Well, yes, she is,” the friend answered; “her entrechats are 
really admirable. She is a first rate danseuse of the second rank. 
-— would not suit us in Paris; but she does very well for you others 

ere.” 

“Has she appeared at your opera-house ?” 

‘*No; there are reasons for her not appearing in Paris.” 

“Indeed! mossoo!” said the inspector, ‘our sort of reasons ?”’ 

“ Let me -~ political reasons, if you will, my friend. It is the 
plea many of the French urge to excuse their absence from their na- 
tive country. Some governments are too paternal, and like the wise 
father, they do not spare their children the rod. Perhaps Mademoi- 
selle Stephanie fears the rod. You see, my friend, I have taken of 
your haff-naff, but I am still of the executive. I know what I say.” 

“She is a good-looking woman!” said the inspector, bluntly. 
‘* How old do you suppose she is ?” 

** Ah, well, let me see; she must be as near 30 as a woman ever 
gets—let us say 28. Yes, she is pretty! very charming indeed, ma 
chére! What is this--La Tentation, is it not? Yes, coms. She 
does it very well.” 

‘*Has she been dancing all these years ?” 

‘Sometimes she dance—sometimes she sit still; she appear and 
re-appear. She made her début very young. She was then at Brus- 
sels—she was young; she could not dance very well.” 

A handsome bald-headed man, sitting in front of the inspector and 
his friend, turned round suddenly at this. 

‘Will monsieur kindly permit me to use kis opera-glass for one 
minute ?”’ asked the Frenchman, in a soft voice, bowing politely. 

“Immediately,” was the answer. The gentleman seemed to have 4 
caught sight of some one he knew occupying a private box on a low 
tier. He looked through the glass, and having apparently satisfied 
himself upon the subject, he handed the glass to the Frenchman. 

“Yes,” said George Martin to himself, ‘it is he, sure enough, 
Wilford hae come here to make certain that Mademoiselle Regine is 
Mademoiselle Boisfleury! Who can wonder tkat he should do so, 

oor fellow. How white he looks! how he keeps at the back of the 
ox. Itis a wonder that I saw him at all. How he must suffer! 
This woman his wife, and Violet-——! Can such things be ?” 

“‘ That petite is Mademoiselle Blondette, I suppose ?” the French- 
man inquired of his friend. ‘She is pretty, only she is affected.” 

‘* Yes,” said the inspector, “ she used to be at the Vulture in the 
City Road—a clever girl; but you should hear her father speak of 
her—hear the character he gives her. Mest respectable man by the 
name of Simcox—keeps a pie shop up at Hoxton. Little Sally Sim- 
cox—that’s his daughter—used to dance Highland-flings and such 
like, at the Alexandrina Saloon near Shoreditch. Now she calls 
herself Blondette—cuts her family dead, and won’t hear of the name 
of Simcox—keeps a coach and pair, Such is life!” 

“Ah, truly,” the Frenchman remarked, philosophically, “it is 
wonderful the fortunes that are made by ballet-dancers.” 

Some one ye vecsiny J in great haste nearly placed a foot in the 
Frenchman’s glossy hat on the floor before him. 

“ Prenez garde, monsieur !” 

“* Je vous demande pardon, monsieur,” muttered the new comer. 

‘Ah! Monsieur Alexis; it is you then ?” 

“Ah! Monsieur—” 

“Chose. S’il vous plait, Monsicur Chose.” 

Then suddenly Monsieur Chose abandoned the tone of banter in 
which he had been speaking, and whispered fiercely in the ear of 
Monsieur Alexis: ‘‘ How dare you come here, sir? Go! What do 
you here? go at once.” 

“I go, monsieur,” the boy said, in a scared vaice, and hurried 
out. He was afterwards to be seen in the upper boxes of the theatre, 
vigorously applauding the performance, and especially the dancing 
of Mademoiselle Blondette. 

““Who is he?” asked the Englishman. 

“You don’t know him? Ah! then you soon will. Petit diable; 
he is a young man of considerable promise.” 

‘He looks a mere boy.” 

“He is not far from 20, however. He is ahalf-breed. If he takes 
care, there is a chance that he may be able to combine the dexterity 
of the Parisian with the brutality of the London thief. At present 
he is a little too fond of pleasure to be very successful; but in time 
he may outgrow that; he is young, there is hope for him. He is 
clever, he has no heart; he would sell his mother for a chasse of 
Marasquin ; his sister for a packet of cigarcttes; his father—well 
he did sell him—we owe him thanks for that—for 1,200 francs; and 
le pere Dominique is now at the galleys as a natural consequence. 
But madame sa mére knows not of the transaction; itis a hold I 
have upon her son.” 

‘« And the sister ?” 

“The sister is Mademoiselle Stephanic dancing now for our 
pleasure.” 

“ And is she—”’ AF 

“‘Ah! Monsieur Inspector, you interrogate me, is it not so? 
France, through her executive, is interested in Mademoiselle Bois- 
fleury and her family. They are emigrés. France may wish that 
they should return to her bosom. She is a great nation; she has 
moments of clemency; she has moments of cruelty. She may par- 
don the family for the beauty and the talent of the daughter, or she 
may turn the key upon the whole group. I don’t say which course 
she will pursue. It is not for us, cher ami, to decide this kind of 
question. We are but members of the executive; policemen, as you 
others say. Eh, bien? we wait and sce, and we act when some one 
whispers in our ears what we shall do. For Stephanie—” ; 

“Hush! don’t talk so loud. I must go; I see my gent from Liv- 
erpool in a private box, with a lady—his sister very likely—good-bye. 
I must go up-stairs to the door of the box,” and the stout inspector 
withdrew. 

“Have I take too much haff-naff—do I talk too much ?”’ Monsieur 
Chose asked himself. : , 

The bald, handsome gentleman in front here politely proffered his 
opera-glass to the Frenchman. ae f 

By-and-bye, on a bridge of small civilities, Mr. Martin and 
Monsieur Chose passed gradually into conversation. Monsieur 
Chose was evidently in a talkative mood, Martin was always a good 
listener; he distinguished himself especially in that character on the 
present occasion. Perhaps he had, or thought he had, an object in 
view in doing this, 

“ The ballet in England,” said the Frenchman, witli a grand air, 
“is an exotic which has never taken deep root—which would die but 
for much care and what you call ereing, In France it is a natural 
production, and it flourishes always. ndon tries to like, to acquire 
a taste for the ballet. Paris loves it from instinct. It is the dream 
of the English that they have the tastes, the perceptions of the 
French. Hlonsieur, believe me, it is not possible. They try to like 
claret—they swallow it with a wry face; it does not please them, 
really; why should they pretend that it does? Let England keep to | 
her native production, to her port wine, her sherry wine, her porter, 
ale, her haff-naff, which is excellent, I know it; which fits well to 
this climate opague and brumevr. Let her not seek to imitate the 
pleasures of the ‘rench. For you, the pantomime of Christmas ; for 
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ment; we love always the appeals to our hearts, to our emotions. 
We should hiss this ballet in Paris. It is good, but it is not good 
cnouge The nuances are not preserved; the ensemble is not cared 
for. e whole is without esprit. Mademoiselle Boisfleury is 
charming; Mademoiselle Blondette is ravissante, but for the others! 
Monsieur, to see a ballet of the first quality, you must see it in Paris 
and mewhere else, as to eat strawberries in perfection you must pluck 
urself from their beds.” 
Monsieur!” said Martin, howing, “I have long entertained these 


| opinions, but I have never been able to express them so well. Your 


profound—more, they are philosophical-” 


” 






exclaimed the Frenchman, his face beaming with 
bowed his head repeatedly, ‘‘ you do me an honor ex- 
treme, tit is given to the intellect of France to be not less appre- 
ciative and judicial in its character, than competent to wield those 
attributes to the advantag2 of the universe!” 

_Monsieur Chose spoke with an air of enthusiasm and deep con- 
vietion } his gestures were extremely animated, and he rose from his 
moe) * here’ were cries in the pit behind him of “Sit down in 

t!’ 

**I am carried out of myself,” he said, with an air of greater calm- 
ness, “let me remember my situation. Ah, behold us now at the 
grand scene of ‘L’Aérolithe.’” 

A roar of applause was the recognition of Blister’s triumph in the 

icture of the Summit of Mount Pretroska by Moonlight, amid the 

eaks of the Carpathian Mountains,” the last scene of the ballet. (It 
may be as well to say that Blister had never in his life been further 
from London than Blackwall! but then he never professed to give 
faithful representations of particular landscapes; and, indeed, he 
held that vrai e had nothing to do with scene-painting, per- 
haps because he thought that if he made the background too natu- 
ot it would interfere too much with the actors who were to be the 
foreground res, and who, it must be said, were generally quite as 
far off truth of delineation as was Blister.) 

Monsieur Chose was loud in his applause throughout the whole of 
the seene, though his approval was always given with a great air of 
consciousness of superiority and condescension. Nevertheless, his 
repeated ‘ Braya! brava!” possessed a tone of languid ecstacy that 
brought all his neighbors into a like frame of mind, and induced them 
to applaud also. It was as though his manifestations of delight were 
wrung from him, notwithstanding the obstacles presented by a con- 
stitutional indolence and an aristocratic indiffer@nce, and were there- 
fore all the more precious. And the scene was worthy of applause. 
When the premiére danseuse swung high up in the air, descending 
gradually lower, a strong lime light pouring upon her—so strong 
that the wire’ supporting. Sar was hardly visibfe from the stalls, while 
it could not be traced at all from the boxes, except now and then 
when it caught the light—the effect was almost poetical; Monsieur 
Chose said it was quite. The inevitably pened characteristics of 
the ballet costume were —_ nearly lost. ‘There was a sort of gauze 
cloud wreathing about Stephanie ; her long black hair was streamin 
behind her; her hands were clasped upon her breast; her splendid 
eyes were turned upward. She looked very handsome, beautiful in- 
deed, while it was part of the effect to make the light—almost blinc- 
ing in its vividness—appear to emanate from her, until she seemed 
to hang gleaming in the air like an incarnate jewel. George Mar in 
could not help vieing with the Frenchman in applauding the scene. 
He gave a glance at Wilford’s box to see if he was still present, bit 
he was unable to discover him—possibly because the audience poi- 
tion of the theatre was darkened for the enhancement of the moon- 
light scene. Suddenly there was a lull in the applause—a murmur 
—a gasp! Mademoiselle Boisfleury was to descend into the summit 
of Mount Pretrosca, it was true, but surely not with such rapidity ? 
Was it accide.tal—was it intentional? Some continued to appland, 
nay, clapped their hands the more violently in their regret at what 
seemed a growing apathy in the house. ‘There were cries for Made. 
moiselle Boisfleury, then shouts of “ Bravo!” “ Order!” “ Shame !” 
“Grimshaw!” “Sit down!” “ Stephanie!” ete. 

* Yes, the rope must have broken—I knew it would.” 

Martin turned to him quickly, looking at him inquiringly. 

“« Pardon, monsieur,” the Frenchman answered the glance, bowing 
and smiling. ‘ You flatter my intelligence. I did not know that 
the rope would break to-night.”” He added, to himself, “‘ Enfin, then, 
behold me present when the accident has occurred!” 

The conviction that there was something wrong grew upon the 
house. The thing was evident in the looks of M. Anatole, who had 

iven up his ballet attitude, and was now indulging in poses natural, 
if not graceful. He was turning from one side to the other to get 
instructions from the peop'e in the wing as to what he should do 
next. Mademoiselle Blondette was clearly shivering with fright, 
was holding Anatole’s arm tightly with both her hands, speaking to 
him, looking beseechingly at him—at the prompter, It was quite 
certain that there was something wrong. A loud cry arose in the 
upper part of the house. From that point of view many spectators 
could perceive the figure of Midemoiselle Boisfleury, She must 
have struck against the scenery in her descent, the rope probably 
breaking, and then been precipitated to the stage. She was lying, 
half hidden by a set piece, at the back of the stage. In quiet 
moments a low moaning could be heard to proceed from the spot; 
she was no longer the radiant premiére danseuse of the continental 
theatres—she was simply a poor woman in a huddle of crumpled, 
soiled muslin, the victim of an accident, grievously hurt. The lime 
light had been withdrawn, the stage was very dark; still this was 
perceived; then a small crowd of carpenters, scene-shifters, and 
ballet-girls, men and women hurried on to the stage, and the curtain 
came down—not with the slow regularity of its usual descent, but 
with an abrupt scramble. All this takes some lines to tell, but little 
more than two minutes intervened between the accident and the 
dropping of the curtain. 

The audience looked at cach other. The evening’s entertainment 
was over, but could they go in this way? Some hurried off at once, 
it is true, with white, sickened faces, but the rest remained, talking 
earnestly in groups; men hitherto strangers, who had sat speechless 
next to each other, were now discussing the accident as though they 
had just discovered they were really intimates of the longest stand- 
ing. Some stood on seats—there was a disposition to hoot and 
oan. Some obstinate and obtuse people still persisted in applaud- 
ng. At last there was a tolerably unanisnous ery for ‘* Grimshaw!” 
which strengthened as it went on, and grew more and more angry. 
A well-dressed gentleman, ho'ding in his hand a very glossy hat 
(it is said that at the T. R. Long Acre a g'os:y at is always kept 
ready in the wings for those who make apologies, or are called to 
receive applause), Lacker, ‘he stege-manager, appeared-before the 
curtain. His look was dignified and serious, his manner irreproach- 
ably polite. He was expressly engaged to make opolegiaes of which 
Grimshaw himself was quite incapable, though he liked to go on 
now and then in a rough bonhomie sort of way, to show himself, re- 
ceive applause, and smile and bow to the audience. There was im- 
mediate silence for Tacker. Ho held his hat gracefully in his left 
hand—his right was of course pressed upon his heart. He glanced 
up and down, right and left, so as to include the whole audience. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to inform you that an accident, 
not, as it is believed of a serious nature—” (oh! oh! from the back 
of the pit. Tacker glared fiercely at that quarter, and was loudly 
applauded by the stails). ‘ Not,” he repeated sternly, “it is believed 
of a serious nature, has happened to Mademoiselle Boisfleury. The 
management have to request, therefore, under these circumstances, 
the indeigence a British audience has never hesitated togive. The 
audience are requested to allow the performances to come to a close 
at once. The cause of the accident shall be searchingly investigated, 
and provision made against its recurrence. In any case, the manage- 
ment have the pleasure to announce that the new ballet will be per- 
fermed to-morrow and every evening until further notice.” __ 
What could the house do but applaud Tacker and go home? 
“‘ Hist!” said the Frenchm in to Martin. “Let us go round to the 
back and make inquiries. I will arreage.” , 
Martin looked at Wilford’s box, it“was empty. He accompanied 
Monsieur Chose. 
“ Well, this is just my luck,” said a sturdy gentleman, e bowing 
his way out of the pit. ‘J came here for abstracti om at d recreation, 
under the pressure of great calamity at home. What b ppens! 
A rope breaks, or something ec wrong anda we man breaks her 
neck—don’t tell me she hasn't broken her neck—I'd take my oath of 
it; and a good-looking w+ man, too, iu very nice order and ae, 
tion; a highly respectable Murillo; or, at least, an exce lent ex- 
ample of the school of Murillo. Poor thing! I’m sure I'm very 
sorry for her. I came here for amusement, and this is what T get. 
It was, of course, Mr. Isaac Phillimore, picture-dealer of Freer 


Street, Soho. 





us, the ballet—pensif—poetic, sublime! We are a nation of senti- 


A shabby-looking man was with him. A man with no shirt-collar, 
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SHIRDEEN-INCH SHELL MORLAR, AS UskDgby dik bs. 5. 


a red nose, a broken hat (with crape on it), and very watery eyes. 
His lips had a tremulous 
were always talking. 

“ What is it you are saying, Loafe ?” Mr. Phillimore asked. ‘“ My 
voor fellow. You've got into such a way of muttering, there is no 
oe a word you say.” 

Mr. Loate whispered into Mr. Phillimere’s ear. 

Oh, well!” said Mr. Phillimore, “if you want to go, why of course 
you must go—and here’s the half-crown you asked for—Il shou'd 
ave to pay it for your supper, 80 you’re welcome to it.” 

** T’ll pay you back,” said Mr. Loafe, with breathless earnestness. 
“’Pon my soul, I’ll pay you back. I shall get twelve and sixpence, 
if I’m lucky. I did not see any one doing it, and I dare say [ can 
plant a paragraph on two or three of the morning papers. Only I 
must go and get particulars, and do it at once.” And Mr. Loafe 
disappeared. 

“Well, I’m sure I never saw a man that looked more as though 
he wanted twelve and sixpence. I suppose it comes of being a 
literary man! Why Loafe’s got to be a mere drunken boor by 
Ostade! Then, he added: “ Well, my recreation is over, and I go 
back to my dismal home a more miserable map than I came from it. 
I suppose that comes of being a picture-dealer and an appreciator of 
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movement about them, as though they | oyster. 
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the Fine Arts. Stay! 
Perhaps that will cheer me. 

Mr. Loafe’s paragraph was as follows: 

“Srnrovus ACCIDENT AT THE THEATRE Roya, Lona AckE.— 
We regret to have to state thgt a serious accident occurred at this 
favorite establishment last evening, during the performance of the 
new and successful ballet, ‘L’Aérolithe.’ ‘Towards the conclusion 
of the performance, as our readers are probably aware, a full descrip- 
tion having so recently appeared in our columns, the eminent dan- 
seuse, Mademoiselle Stephanie Boisfleury, who sustains the character 
of Fiametta, the Fille du Firmament (from whence the name of the 
piece is derived), is required to swing for some time over the stage 
suspended by a wire, the strength of which it is the rule of the 
theatre to test every morning, so that no precaution may be spared 
to render the feat a comparatively harmless one, the actress finally 
disappearing from the gaze of the enraptured audience down a trap- 
door at the back of the stage. From some cause, with the particu- 
lars of which we are unacquainted, and indeed it appears to be a 
mystery to all concerned, in spite of our ceaseless endeavors to ob- 
tain explicit information at the late hour last evening at which we 
went to press, the rope broke, or became detached from the dress of 
Mademoiselle Boisfleury ; the accident has been explained to us in 


I won’t go home yet. 
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I'll try a devilled 

































































GUVEKAMENT, WetGutT OF MonTAR 17,0Uu POUNDS. 


| both ways, but its exact manner does not appear to be sufticiently 
accounted for, and she was precipitated from a great height of some 
twelve feet or more with considerable violence on to the stage. A 
scene of extraordinary alarm, consternation and excitement ensued 
in the theatre, and the curtzin was at once lowered. Mr. Tacker, 
the admirable stage-manager (whose benefit, we observe by our ad- 
vertising columns, is fixed for Tuesday week, when we trust he will 
receive the support so delightful an actor, and excellent a public ser- 
vant, fully deserves), endeavored in a short speech, capital deliver- 
ed, to allay the fears of the audience, among the female portion of 
whom considerable fear had been manifested. Mr. Grimshaw has 
been indefatigable in his attention to the sufferer, and the best medi- 
cal skill in the metropolis has been called to her assistance. Mean- 
while, Mademoiselle Boisfleury lies in a state which we fear we must 
call precarious. Perhaps it is a fitting time to ask how long enter- 
tainments of a dangerous character, &c., &¢. When will our sena- 
tors give us an Act of Parliament to remedy a state of things 
which, &c., &e, ?” 

There was a good deal more of it. 

Perhaps it is fair to state, however, that Mr. Loafe’s paragraph 





did not appear exactly as he had written it. 
(To be continued.) 
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MORTAR PRACTICE. 


In Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, No. 352, the 
reader will ffnd all that is known of the history of that peculiar 
cannon called the mortar. We now present such illustrations as 
will enable all to understand the method of its management. The 
two large pictures represent a 13-inch mortar, the largest in general 

ractice, although some are manufactured of even greater calibre. 

he weight of that represented in our illustration is about 17,000 
pounds, exclusive of the carriage. The number of men required to 
work one of these guns is seven, for all of whom there is distinct 
and adequate occupation. Mortars are not used in hand to hand 
encounters, their value consisting in pitching shells into camps and 
towns, or shelling fortifications erected on elevations, against which 
cannons are of no avail. Thus they will be a very important arm of 
our service against Fort Darling on James river, when we attack 
that place. At the present time, when our fleets are about to try 
their effect upon Mobile, our sketches cannot fail to be highly in- 
interesting. ‘ 


NAVAL COMBAT IN THE YAZOO RIVER 


Between the U. 8. Gunboat Carondelet and the Rebel 
Ram Arkansas. 


ioUnn Boats Reconnoitre the Vazoo. 


Next to the ever memorable combat between the Merrimac 
and the Monitor, that of the Carondelet and the Arkansas is the 
most exciting. Like the former engagement, it ended in a drawn 
battle. On the I4th July, the gunboats Carondelet and 'T'yler were 
sent by Com. Farragut to survey the Yazoo river, and ascertain the 
exact condition of the rebel iron-plated ram Arkansas, about which 
there were various reports. They arrived atthe mouth of the Yazoo, 
15 miles above Vicksburg, at seven in the evening, and anchored for 
the night. Next morning, at daylight, they tripped anchor, and 
slowly steamed up the Yazoo, the ‘Tyler considerably in advance. 
About 10 miles up the river, smoke was seen across a little point of 
land, which as Capt. Gwin, of the Tyler, surmised, proceeded from 
the rebel ram, now rapidly steaming towards the Tyler. 

Commencement of the Fight. 

In another moment a heavy report was heard from the enigmatical 
gunboat, and a huge round shot went howling over the deck of the 
Tyler. Another and another followed, and the craft increased her 
speed perceptibly, the Tyler, meanwhile, turning to give her a broad- 
side. Before the Union vessel was in position the enemy was upon 
her, and discharged three guns at her in rapid succession. The 
Tyler fired her broadside, but the shot seemed, even at that distance, 
to have no effect upon the rebel, while the latter had pierced her 
opponent in several places. The stranger was iron-clad, and very 
strong. ‘There was no longer any doubt that she was the Arkansas. 
Nor was any further evidence wanting to show how vastly she was 
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MORTAR PRACTICE-—PUTTING IN THER SHELL. 


the superior of the wooden vessel, which soon turned her bow down 
stream, and steamed toward the Mississippi as rapidly as possible. 

Strange to say, the Arkansas, in spite of her strength and weight, 
is quite Inet—asenty as much so as the Tyler—and kept very close 
behind her, firing at irregular intervals, while the Nationalist re- 
turned the hostile favors with her stern guns. Almost every shot 
of the enemy did damage, though most of them injured the boat 
only. One round shot entered above the sternpost, and killed and 
wounded eight or ten men, carrying away the heads of four sailors, 
who were standing in a line working the piece. 

There was every prospect the Tyler would be sunk or blown into 
the air. Yet her brave officers and crew, though they regarded their 
condition as desperate, still kept up a responsive fire. ‘The enemy’s 
shot crushed and splintered her timbers, and few of the loyal hearts 
on board expected to escape. 

The Tyler put on all steam; and still she could gain but little upon 
her pursuer, which followed with the cruelty of a Fury and the 
directness of a Fate. 

By the time the brave Unionists reached the mouth of Old river, 
cight of her wen hid! killed end 17 wennded, Some of the 
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MORTAR PRACTICE—SIGHTING THE MORTAR, 


i1 killed and 21 wounded, though I think 
the former more nearly correct. At present, however, no informa- 
tion of an entirely trustworthy character can be obtaimed. The only 
officers that suffered ou the ‘Tyler are Chief Engineer, —— Gobel, 
who was killed, and John Sebastian, principal Pilot, mortally 
wounded. 

With a heroism worthy of our cause, Capt. Walke, of the Caron- 
delet, ordered the ‘Tyler to proceed with all speed to alarm the fleet, 
and advise it to prepare for her approach, while he engaged the rebel 
monster. In ten minutes after- 
wards the Carondelet and Arkansas 
were alongside each other, and con- 
flict commenced in earnest. The 
Carondelet commenced with her 
bow guns, which were admirably 
worked, striking her opponent with 
a rapidity and precision which 

“_f Wi A jj, the enormous strength of the iron- 

iM) dy {ii plating alone prevented taking im- 

. (pl ff if) pay H{) mediate effect. 
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reports give the number as 
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The Arkansas used 
in return her rifled and smooth bore 
guns with terrible effect, some of 
the shots going right through the 
Carondelet. Five men were killed 
and wounded by the shot and splin- 
ters. Seeing her inability to cope 
with her antagonist, Capt. Walke 
ran the Carondelet alongside the 
Arkansas, and grappled her. 


i 


The Carondclet Grapples the 
Arkansas. 


The order ‘* Boarders away” was 
instantly passed, and the crew of 
the Union gunboat speedily mount- 
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ete re ed the deck of its adversary. 
PIN F< WG, ‘/ When there they found no foe to 
ow ities: f° engage, and looked around for some- 


body or something to fight. The 
crew of the Arkansas had retired be- 
low, and the iron hatches were closed 
and fastened beneath, so that it was 
utterly impossible to go down and 
continue the action. The men of 
the Carondelet were much in the condition of one who attempts 
to open an oyster, but has neither knife, scissors or stone with 
which to perform the operation. Rifle and pistol shots annoyed 
them from various loopholes, and hot water and steam were sent 
forth from the pipes of the Arkansas, while the guns of the rebel 
continued to play against the comparatively frail sides of the Caron- 
delet. The Caren elet replied with her steam apparatus, and this 
kind of fighting might have continued till both were exhausted had 
not the vessels struck bottum, by which the grapplings were loosed 
and the Arkansas allowed to drift down the stream, leaving the Ca- 
rondelet by the shore. ‘To the surprise of those on the latter boat, 
the Arkansas did not renew the battle, but put on all steam and moved 
slowly down the river. 

The Tyler had, meanwhile, reached the Union fleet about half an 
hour before the rebel ram made its appearance, but the time had not 
been sufficient to prepare fully for her coming. ‘The best, however, 
that could be done was done, and in an incredibly short period the 
Louisville, Cincinnati and Cairo were ready for the monster. The 
Union rams were put ready; the vessels of Farragut’s squadron beat 
io arms, end the excitement was intense. 
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MORTAR PRACTICE—-POSITION OF THE GUNNERS WHEN DISCHARGING THE MORTAR. 





| The Rebel Ram Engages the Union Fleet. 


| As the Arkansas approached she encountered gunboat No. 6 of 
| Farragut’s flect, carrying one heavy 11-inch Dahlgren and two small 
| 12-pounders at the bow. .'This boat received several shots from the 
| Arkansas, and replied vigorously with her big gun, sending one ball 
| through the side of the latter. Without stopping her engines, the 
Arkansas ran past No. 6 and next encountered the Louisville, which 
| gave her the full benefit of her broadside and bow guns. The Ar- 
kansas had by this time reached a position where her shot were 
effective in every direction, and she used all her guns at the same 
moment, firing at transports and gunboats indiscriminately. None 
of the bouts were able to give the Arkansas more than one or two 
broadsides before she was out of reach. Most of the balls were 
thrown at short range, but many of the solid projectiles glanced off, 
while the shells were shivered into a thousand fragments by the force 
of the concussion alone.- The Benton, Louisville and Cincinnati 
moved as speedily as they could turn in the river, and followed 
closely upon the heels of the Arkansas. 

As the rebel boat passed the Hartford, Iroquois and Richmond, 
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MORTAR PRACTICE—METHOD OF CONVEYING THE SHELL. 


she reccived a heavy broadside from each. The Essex, which ar- 
rived only a few days since, managed to send two 100-pound steel 
shot fairly through the sides of the Arkansas, causing her to careen 
fearfully. One of them is thought to have struck near her water 
line and caused her to leak badly, as she kept her pump constantly 
going and poured out a large stream of water from her sides. One 
of the Richmond’s 100-pound Parrott shot is also supposed to have 
gone completely through her. After each discharge af her guns the 
portholes of the Arkansas were instantly closed, her sides presentin 

nothing but a mass of almost impenetrable wood and iron. One o 
these portholes was left open for a moment, and a ball from the 
Benton entered, killing 10 men and wounding several others, A 
shot from one of the boats, at short range, is said to have struck at 
right angles upon the side of the Arkansas, and rebounded, falling 
into the water close to the vessel from which it was discharged. 


The Ram Keeps on her Way. 


The Arkansas did not slacken her speed during her progress down 
the river, but kept steadily forward, firing her guns as she moved 
ahead. Her speed of motion is not as great as some of her friends 
have thought she would attain, her immense weight causing her to 
draw too much water for rapid movements, Her enormous iron 
prow was prominent to view; but she did not attempt to use it upon 
any of the boats after the first attack. This was probably owing wo 
her slow pace, and it is to her failure in this respect that we are 
doubtless indebted for the present safety of our boats. 


The Ram Lancaster, No. 3, 


At one time started for the Arkansas, intending to run her down; 
but before proceeding far she received three shot, one of which 
severed her steam pipe, by which a number of her crew were severely 
scalded, two of them fatally. Notwithstanding the great number of 
boats opposed to her, the Arkansas succeeded in passing safely 
through and seeking the protection of the rebel batteries. 


Description of the Ram. 


Two days before Memphis surrendered to the National forces the 
rebel ram, Arkansas, then in an unfinished state, was towed, with 
her plating and guns on board cf her, down the Mississippi, and 
taken to a convenient place about 15 miles up the Yazoo river, tere 
to be finished. Her length over all is 180 feet, and she has 60 feet 
breadth of beam. er model is a combination of the flat-bottomed 
boats of the West and the keel-built steamers designed for naviga- 
tion in the ocean or deep inland waters. Her bow is made sharp, 
like that of the Plymouth Rock or Commonwealth, and her stern 
tapers so as to permit the water to close readily behind her. In the 
centre of her hull she is broad and of great capacity, and for nearly 
80 feet along the middle she is almost flat-bottomed, like an ordi- 
nary freight or passenger boat on the Western waters. 

‘Lhe engines of the Arkansas are low pressure, and of 900 horse 
power, all placed below the water line, and well protected from in- 
jury by hostile missiles. Her cylinders are said to be 24 inches 
diameter and seven feet stroke. She is provided with two propellers, 
working in the etern and acting independently. These propellers 
are seven feet in diameter, and are 4 provided with four or 


flanges, and are capable of making 90 revolutions to the minute. In 
consequence of the independent action of the engines, one 
can be revolved forward while the other is reversed, thus 
the boat to be turned in little more than her own length. A 
of iron rods, an inch in dfmmeter, and with meshes more than a foot 


ler 





across, extends around the upper part of the propellers to protect 
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them from injury by floating logs and driftwood. When und 1 
steam it is claimed that the Arkansas can make 22 miles an 
down the current of the Mississippi. 

The draught of the boat, with her machinery, armament and 
plating, is upwardsof nine feet. Her sides are covered partly with 
railroad iron of the T pattern, dovetailed together, and firmly bolted. 
Along her afterworks and around her stern she is clad with two- 
‘inch plate iron, the whole extending 13 inches below the water line, 
and fastened in the best manner possible. ie iw 

Forwerd she carries an enormous beak of cast iron, which is so 
made that the entire bow of the boat fits into it like a wedge into a 

niece of timber. The supporting sides of this beak are rforated 
in numerous places, to admit huge bolts that pass completely through 
the bow and are rivetted at either end. The entire beak weighs 
18,000 pounds, and is of sufficient strength to penetrate the hull of 
any war vessel on the river. ‘The sides of the boat are of 18 inches 
solid timber, and, with their mail covering of railroad and plate iron, 
are proof against any but the heaviest projectile. 

The Commander of the Rebel Craft. 


The Arkansas is commanded by Capt. I. N. Brown, an old steam- 
boatman, resident in Memphis, and who has been a liberal contri- 
butor to the Confederate cause. Capt. Brown hus personally 
superintended her completion since she passed up the Yazoo. 


CAPT. CARPENTER OF THE “ JESSIE SCOUTS.” 


Tus war, albeit waged in an utilitarian age, and under 
circumstances the reverse of romantic, is, nevertheless, not without its 
romantic features and incidents. The Ashbys and Morgans of the rebels, 
and the Carsons au! Carpenters of the National army, will furnish pos- 
terity the herocs of many an oral tradition, and take rank with the 
Marions and Harvey Birches of story. Capt. Carpenter, of the ‘‘ Jessie 
Scouts,” has already earned the title of the Harvey Birch of the war, as 
will be evident from the following catalogue of his deeds of daring, 
furnished by the Martinsburg ( Va.) correspondence of the Tribune : 


“ Among the many picturesque individuals one encounters in this 
latitude, Ca ot. Carpenter of the ‘ Jesele Scouts’ is by no means a figure 
to be en by. Fancy a poacher who is helf brigand and wholly dare- 
devil, and you catch a glimpee of his air. High top-boots are drawn up 
over wide Binek velvet trowsers. No vestis worn, and the expanse of 
a broad chest affords a fine tield for the once snowy shirt-bosom of Pa- 
risian pretensions ard fine material, formed of divers puffing and plait- 
ing, its front fold being yp gy with studs, aud two rather Jarge 
bosom pins joined by a gold chain, Under a broad collar is loogely tied 
a black silk scarf, in large, careless bows and hanging fringed ends. A 
hunting coat of black velvet, decked with the buttons and epaulettes of 
his rank, and a rakish hat of the sombrero style, with a long black 
plume and divers gilt orname:ts, complete a costume marked with an 
attractive eccentricity. 

* Beneath the brim of this hat gleams a face that tells its own story ; 
keen Spanish-bright cyes, a wild luxuriance of hair and moustache, 
bronzed cheeks and features all aglow with health and vigor. As one 
notes his step of careless, defiant self-confidence, one could readily credit 
accounts of even more reckless deeds of daring and audacious bravery 
than those linked to his name. ‘Jeesle Scouts’ were organized in 
Kangas by Capt. Carpenter, and comprise 24 young men of undaunted 
courage and finished horsemauship. They were accepted on the 6th of 
August, at Sg. Louis, by Gen. Fremont, who was then in command of 
that Depdé?trient. 

* One of the first personal exploits of the captain, while his men were 
diversely employed, was an excursion to New Madrid in response toa 
desire expressed by Gen. Fremont, for information respecting Gen. 
Pillow. Disguised as u Confederate officer, Carpenter visited several 
planters residing in St. Louls, and representing himself as an officer 
whose term had expired, took their contidence and secured from them 
letters to Gen. Pillow, a horse and other needed accessories to his suc- 
cess. Thus provided he merrily wended his way toward Gen, Pillow’s 
camp, then stationed at New-Madrid, and consisting of 3,200 men. 

“ He adroitly ingratiated himself into the confidence of Gen. Pillow, 
learned from him many of his plans, and en 
company of scoute from St Louis for his service, The General, de- 
lighted, gave him instruction how to proceed, furnishing him with 

asses and knowledge how to sinugyle his revruits across the river to 

aducah, the only available entrance into the Confederate lines. Before 
Capt. Carpenter departed on this capers he entered Gen. Pillow’s 
marquee, helped himself to all loosely disposed papers and documents 
in the name of the United states, mounted the horse furnished him, and 
triumphantly rode away. At Paducah he hailed the Union gunboat 
Conestoga. and with some difficulty —— his identity, was conveyed 
to St. Louis, where he delivered the valuable intelligence he had ob- 
tained. This information was the means of securing 
Oglesby, who was in garrison at Cairo. 

“* His pext exploit was a visitto the camp of Jeff. Thompson, upon 
which occasion he appeared in the character of a crazy man, hatless, 
shoeless, and appropriately costumed, rejoicing in a wound over his eye, 
which he had conveniently waspened for the occasion. 

“ The Coutederates received him with some show of compassion, and 
their medical director, after examining his wound, pronounced it a com- 
pound fracture of the skull. He was permitted the freedom of the camp, 
and soon learned that they were aware of the Yailure of Gen. Pillow’s 
Cairo and St. Louis plans. After obtaining all the information to be 
had, a flash of insanity prompted the adoption of a fine horse, and a bold 
gallop through the pickets 

“ Delivering the intelligence he had gained to Gen. Grant at Ca 
Girardeau, he was made bearer of dispatches to Gen. Montgomery by 
Gen. Fremont. Hn route he encountered the fearful accident at Platt’s 
Bridge, from which, however, he escaped at first uninjured. After se- 
curing man wounded, he went to the aid of the conductor, Stephen 
Cutler, of New York, who was lying crushed under a car. While en- 
deavoring to extricate him, the car again gave way, killing Cutler in- 
stantly and breaking Capt. Carpeuter’s shoulder-blade, who lay with the 
dead body of Cutler in his arms for five hours before he was rescued. 
This incident detained him five days in Kansas City. On the sixth he 
mounted his horse, and the eighth saw him at the head of his men. His 
officers were Lieut. Scott, since promoted to a captaincy in the U.S. A., 
and Lieut. Robb. 

“* Crossing the river, by command of Major Barry, in order to take ob- 
servations, they suddenly came upon a party of elght men, mounted 
who claimed to be squirrel hunting. The captain, saying he was an old 
hunter himself, desired to inspect the sort of shot they used in their 
sports. The result was a discovery of 250 rounds of cartridges in the 

kets and saddie-bage of the first man overhauled. After twitting 
em awhile for their illy-selected ammunition for squirrel hunting, 
they confessed that they belonged ‘o a company from Platt’s county, 
and were on their way to re-enforce Gen. Price, who was then preparing 
for an attack upon Mulligan, at Lexington. 

** Capt. Carpenter sent them under guard to Major Barry, askin 

reinforcements. The major res 


himself to raise a 


e safety of Col. 


for 
nded by sending 60 men and a how- 
itzer mounted on an old pine-box wagon; but before these arrived, the 
captain, becoming restive, made a dash into a (a deserted town, 
the rendezvous of the rebel bands), and captured 17 prisoners, killed 5 
of t ,and routed the rest. Te took 35 horses, 15 or 20 shot- ns, 
and a large quantity of ammunition. Before leaving he reduced Ran- 
dolph to ashes. In this foray he was hit by a ball over the eye, which, 
to use his own expression, ‘ only raised a blood blister.’ The news of 
this exploit a yy through the country, and upon his return to 
Kansas City he and his band were met by the acclamations of about 
2,000 people. Reporting himself at St. Louis, he was sent by Gen. 
Fremont to see what thre rebel Gen. Price was about. Dressed as a 
farmer, he passed their pickets, and was employed by the chief Quar- 
termaster as a teamster, and made one trip into the country, ving 
complete satisfaction. Discovering what he wished, the next day he 
drove of with a fine team of mules, and neglected to return. The 
mules he sold for $150, his title not being very good. 

“ Returning to headquarters, and seeking a little distraction from the 
pursuits of war, he made the acquaintance of a woman, who told him 
that the rebels had a plan laid to destroy the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad; also that there was a rebel spy then in town, who was asso- 
ciated with some telegraphic operator intercepting all dispatches passing 
from one portion of the Union forcesto another. This fact had long 
been apparent to those in command. 

“This SPY was engaged as an escort for the St. Louis dame to the 
theatre that night, and, for the consideration of $50, she consented to 
feign sickness, and forego the play, that Capt. Carpenter’s drama might 
be perfected. Upon the spy’s arrival Capt. C. was introduced to him as 
a brother spy from Gen. Pillow’s camp, and they were soon sworn 
friends. This man, whose name was Childs, beneath the influence of 
liquor and friendship, became « onfidential, and before parting disclosed 
to © ter the entire arrangement by which the tele; were inter- 
cepted, informing him at what pvints their inetraments were stationed. 

“The captain, selecting a trusty aid by the name of Hale, continu- 
ously followed Childs to a poiut some 250 miles beyond Bt. Louie. 
Creeping stealthily through a tangled undergrowth, they lay and lis- 
tenel to the talk of Childs, to whom the telegraph operator was dictat- 
ing dispatches, then being rent from Gen. Fremont az St. Louis to Gen. 
Lane at Leavenworth City, Kansas. Holding a brief council of war, the 
two concluded to put an end to these no less ingenious than scientific 
Sresetrens; upon the moment they both fired, the first shot killing 

ones, the operator, instanjly,and wounding Childs in the side. Spring- 
ing up, Childs, with an oath of re ition, drew his bowie-knife and 
made 4 fearful lunge at Carpenter. Hale threw himself between and re- 
ceived a ghastly wound in his faee, laying open his face diagonally. 

ter fired and Childs fell dead. Alene the captain dragged the 
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left their dishonored corpses to merited oblivion beneath its waters. 
Then securing the tele; hic apparatus, they followed up the commu- 
nicating wire some 2, eet to the pe ic pole,through which it 
bat been conveyed ingeniously in a cover ve and fastened to the 
maintiers. It was of fine copper, neatly pro iby silk. Laden with 
their prize they hailed the next down train and reached St. Louis, to 
receive the commendation of their General. 

“ Gen. Fremont being superseded, the Scouts tendered their services 
to Gen. Halleck; and while his men were employed roaming the coun- 
try about, the captain made a trip into the interior, where he soon be- 
came a prominent member of the ‘ Blue Lodges,’ formerly known as 
the ‘ Knights of the Golden Circle.’ These lodges were organized in 
every township, aud when forces were demanded by the rebel authorities 
they cast lots who should go, those remaining being taxed for ther 
support. In this way he learned the projects and time appointed for 
the destruction of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad. He reported 
this to Gen. Halleck, who, not deeming them possessed of sufficient 
force, took no means of preventing it. The plan, however, was matured 
and the railroad destroyed upon the day set. He also was le cogni- 
zaut of the fact that a large force would leave Lexington to join Price, 
wkich he also reported to Gen. Halleck, who laid plans resulting in the 
capture of 1,100 of the rebels. 

“In the guise of a Confederate officer, attended by Lieut. Robb, who 
personated an orderly-sergeant, he entered Kentucky, to find out the 
stren; and sentiments of the people. So complete was their disguise 
that they were several times arrested by the Federal troops, at whom 
they ratled in no mild terms, thus attracting the sympathies of the 
Secesh citizens. Upou being delivered to their keeping: these citizens 
loaded them with expressions of good will, intru them with letters 
for friends in the interior, besides money for their incidental expenses. 
Having possessed themselves of ail desired items of news, they returned 
to Gen. ffalleck, but soon after went scouting from Cairo into the neigh- 
borhood of Blandsville, where the Captain and Lieut. Robb were cap- 
tured by a baker’s dozen of rebels, and carried to Union City. Ten of 
the party went to a dance inthe evening, the remaining three forming a 

. Two of the guards got drunk, and washing a favorable moment, 

e prisoners sprang upon the sober man and made an end of him; dis- 
patching the two others with their own weapons, they adopted their 
useless uniforms and arms, mounted their horses and rode away. ‘Then 
by means of forged passes they Obtained admission into Gen. Zolli- 
coffer’s camp, and having important dispatches to Gen. Breckinridge, 
they were furnished with fresh horses which bore them safely within 
the Union lines. By Gen. Halleck’s order they went from Cairo to 
Price’s Landing and destroyed every skiff tobe found. While rummag- 
ing through a warehouse at Price’s Landing, they fonud a large quantity 
pr phermb nn 4 of which they took peaccable possession, selling it to pay 
for the trouble of seizing. : 

“The next expedition of the doughty captain was under Gen, McCler- 
naud up the Tennessee river, pend ve the attack of Fort Heury. Craw- 
ling inside the pickets, close up to the breastworks, he obtained a com- 

lete plan of the fort. Subsequently he entered Fort Donelson with 
the same success, discovering the presence of Gens. Pillow and Floyd, 
On his way back, before be got beyond the pickets, he perceived a body 
of rebel cavalry who were on thelr way to destroy the railroad bridge 
éver the Teunessee river, 20 miles above Fort Henry. This party, after 
some consultation in regard to being burdened by the care of their flag, 
left it to be returned by the pickets. As soon as they were out of — 
he took the flag, wra it around him, and with the staff sought his 
horse, which he had h dden iu the mountains, and rode into the Union 
camp with the Confederate flag flying. 

“ The Scouts were pregent at the battle of Pittsbur, Lending, and 
after many other saventules in that section, they joined Fremout in the 
Mountain Department of Virginia, to pursue their daring life. While 
scouting with cieven of his nen in the vicinity of Harrisonburg, he fell 
in with the Quartermaster of Ashby’s Cavalry, who was purchasing 
horses. The Captain, riding up, told him ‘ he believed he wasa Yankee.’ 
The Quartermaster indignantly produced a letter from Ashby, proving 
his identity. . 

““* Well,’ says the Captain, ‘then we’re all Dixie boys. You seem all 
right. How’s Jackson? and Ewell? Got B nks yet?’ After dining 
together at a house on the road, the Scouts sold their horses to the 
Quartermaster, receiving $950 in Confederate y= The Captain then 

roposed to give him a couple of negroes to drive the horses home, and, 
figiting cigars, they rode on to get them. The Captain led the way 
into the Union camp at Franklin, deceiving him on the road in regard to 
the pickets, and, finally, apprising the horsedealer that he was a 
prisoner, afact received by him with self-cursing enough to have doomed 
all of Ashby’s troops to perdition. 
‘It was upou this man’s representations that Gen, Fremont at once 
marched toward Winchester to the relief of Gen. Banks. Since then 
the Scouts have mainly occupied themselves with the bushwackers, and 
during Jackson’s late retreat, they being in the advance, took over 100 
priscners. At this time two of his men, Bredon aud Pendleton, were 
captured at Strasburg while trying to get a communicaton to Gen. 
Shields. They attempted to escape from the guardhouse at Port Re- 
public by leaping from a second storey window. Bredon alighted upon 
the neck and shoulders of a rebel seldier, causing his instant death. 
Their escape was prevented, and both Bredon and Pendleton remain in 
the keeping of the enemy. . 

** Capt. Carpenter paid a high tribute to the bravery of the late Col. 
Ashby, who, though always leading his men in an advance, invariably 
took a rear position in a retreat. e seemed to bear a charmed life, and 
the Cuptain confesses to having tricd many a shot at the rebel chieftain. 

“The last adventure of the Captain’s, though purely personal, de- 
serves record as a bit of romance in the midst of the terrible realities 
of civil war. On Monday night, before leaving Cumberland, a rebel 
female, whose entire fancy had been captured by the fame and person 
of the daring officer, imagining that the adieux he was making portended 
an eternal separation, seized a pistol to blow out her brains. The 
Captain, in snatching the we:pon to prevent this act of desperation, 
received the ball in his thigh, inflicting an ugly but not dangerous flesh 
weund. 

“ The future destination of the ‘ Jessie Scouts,’ is uncertain, though 

their services will pay be sought for by some of our commanders. 

5 not otherwise occupied, they will probably reorganize and go to 
exico,” 


A COMPANY OF FAIR REBELS. 


WuiLe our Northern women have shown their devotion to 
the cause of their country by every de -cription of feminine heroism, the 
fair ones of Secessia have signalized themselves by a reckless disregard 
of the holiest instincts of their sex, characteristic of the criminality of 
the cause they serve. We give from distinct sources portraits of three 
of the most celebrated of these feminine desperadoes : 


Belle Boyd. 


Her acknowledged superiority for machination and intrigue has given 
her the leaderaép and control of the female spies in the valley of Vir- 
ginia, She is a resident of Martinsburg when at home, and has a pious 
good old mother, who regrets, as much as any one can, the violent and 
eccentric course of her daughter since this rebellion has broken out, 
Belle has passed the first freshness of youth. She is a sharp-featured, 
black-eyed woman of 25, or care and intrigue have given her that appear- 
ance. Last summer, whilst Patterson’s army lay at Martinsburg, she 
wore a revolver in her belt, and was courted and flattered by every Lieu- 
tenant and Captain in the service who ever saw her. There was a kind 
of Di Vernon dash about her, a smart a a quickness of retort, 
and utter abandon of manner and bearing which were attractive from 
their very romantic unwontedness. 

The father of this resolute, black-eyed vixen is a pagesntier in the 
Southern army, and formerly held a place at Wash on under our 
Government. She has undergone all that ay Ne. tion and educa- 
tion can confer upon a mind suited to the days o arles Il. or Louis 
XIV.—a mind such as Mazarin or Richelieu would have delighted to 
employ from its kindred affinities, 
ell, this woman I saw practising her arts upon our young Lieuten- 
aute and inexperienced Captains, and in each case I uniformly felt it my 
duty to call them aside and warn them of who she was. To one she had 
been introduced as Miss Anderson, to another as Miss Faulkner, and so 
to the end of the chapter. She is so well known now that she can only 

ractice her blandishments upon new raw levies and their officers, But 
om them she obtains the number of their regiments and their force. 
She has, however, a trained band of coadjgtors who report to her daily 
—girls aged from 16 upward—women who have the common sense not 
to make themselves as conspicuous as she, and who remain unknown, 
save to her, and are therefore effective. 


Belle Jamieson. 


jety the daughter of the rietor of an estab- 
lorida—had attr.cted the attention of the Federal 
officers, who ap ared so charmed with her accomplishments that they 
forgot the thrift and cuperignes of military life. The lady made the 
aaintance of the epauleted try, who, m » escorted her often 

e 


A beautiful youn; 
lishment called the 


outaide of the city, where at her bi they returned to their quar- 
ters. The tady would then ride into the heart of the country, for pur- 
poses which subsequent events unveiled to the astonishment of her 
salithery ey and pe — At last the lady 
reques e privilege of proceeding n alone under the same 
circumstances, and her desire fully developed the dormant suspicions 
of the military authorities, at whose request she was bro’ ht back to 

rous search. Every garment of the he- 


the city, and subjected to a ri 
roine was innocent of contraband ay , or the supposed evidences 
e Don Alfonso, were about to de- 


ot treason; add her inquisitors, | 

clare her innocent, tili they stumbled, not on apairof shoes, but of stock- 
ings, which contained, in ingenious iappings, the evidence of 
her guilt. In these aforesaid stockings were secreted carefully<irawn 
plans of the newly-erected forts arouhd the city; the guns on the case- 
mates and parapets, with correct information of the forées to command 
each; the number of troops in the city; the redoubts outside, and the 





to the river, took possession of their letters, papers, etc,, and 


availability of the boats iz the waters. 


With these proofs to sustain 
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him, Gen. Arnold sent the lady to Fort Pickens, where she is at present 
incarcerated, 
Belle Faulkner. 


Near Martinsburg, Virginia, resided Mr. Faulkner, late Minister to 
France. His residence is one of the very finest in the Valley. The lord 
of broad acres, he could look out with the most perfect content and 
equanimity vpon the world, if ambition had not stirred nis heart. But 
the great {mpelling power of his life has been his wife. Had he been 
inclined to pass on quietly into the vale of years, she would not have 

ermitted, Possessing a strong will, vast desires for ostentation and 
amily agerandizement, a determination to rival the vainest of the Val- 
ley, or of the Richmond aristocracy, she pushed him int» launching his 
boat upon the most turbid political waters. After having, as his wife, 
seen all the splendors that Richmond or Washington coul., exhibit, her 
ungatiated appetite longed for the more exciting scenes of the French 
metropolis. Bhe literally thrust her husband, by a series of political 
intrigues, most delicately conducted, into the French embassy, upon the 
demise of poor Mason. 

Hither she went, with her two accomplished pony to Their father 
returned time enough to run the blockade at New Orleans, with a large 
number of muskets for the Confederate army. He had prostituted his 
high mission as our Minister abroad, to procure the most + fficient means 
of destroying the Government he represented. His family have re- 
turned, They are now living within a mile of this place, in peace and 

uietness, within our lines, under the protection of the Stars and Stripes, 
their Jronaty protected, and their rich harvests gathered, whilst their 
fatheF and his son-in-law are both serving the Southern cause with all 
their talents, in various departments. Is this right? I- it just? 

Mrs. Charles J, Faulkner is the wiliest and most experienced diplomat 
in the Valley of Virginia, She is more dangerous than belle Boyd, 
because she is more adroit, and has larger social influence and greater 
means of accomplishing her purposes. She is even now almost nightly 
inviting coterics of our young officers to her house. She and her two 
daughters lavish their most courtly blandishments upon them, and, ere 
they know I , ere they have perceived their purpose, all the intelligence 
they desire is extracted. As a matter of course, our pe our move- 
ments, the pumber of our troops, and the direction of their march, or 
the number in garrison, are duly transmitted to Richmond by the by- 
way post routes which the rebels have all through this valley. 








DOMESTIC NEWS. 


RECRUITING IN MassaCuUSsETTS.—Marblebead has raised 
her full quota, 144; 52 names have been enrolled in Braintree, John 
Adams’s old town. Raynham has voted $125 to each volunteer from 
thattown. Boolston offers $105 for each volunteer; Andover $100, and 
Bradford $150, Chatham, on the Cape, is ahead of all the towns thus 
far in the amount of bounty which she offers ($200.) North Bridgewater 
gives #100 to each mau, and individuals have pledged $8 addit onal to 
each man. Milford, Brighton and Tisbury pay bounties of $125 to their 
volunteer soldiers. In Edgartown the bounty is $125 for married men 
and #100 for single. West Bridgewater also gives $100 to each man, 
and 8 persons will give $1 each to every volunt er. The little Quaker 
town of Achusnet offers $150 for each recruit of her quota of 17 men. 
Provincetown, Wellfleet and Truro, ail on Cape Cod, have severally 
filled their quotu. Hatfield furnishes her quota of 16 men, and has 10 
more to spare. Southbridge pays #100 bounty. Norton offers $150 
bounty; Attleboro’ and Berkeley $100. The quota of Pepperell is 16; 
75 persous have applied to be enrolled, Braintree’s quota of 47 men 
have been recruited, 


A MEETING of prominent citizens was held on Thursday at 
the Board of Trade rooms in Philadelphia, to aid in raising the quota of 
volunteers for Pennsylvania, Mayor Henry presided. Forty-five thou- 
sand dollars were subscribed towards raising 10 regiments in Philadelphia 
by 36 parties, several subscribing two and three thousand dollars each, 
and none less than a thousand dollars. A war meeting was held in 
Centre Square, Lancaster, on Wednesday afternoon, at which it was 
officially announced that the Commissiouers for Lancaster county had 
fixed the bounty to be paid by the county to each 1 olunteer at $50. Re- 
cruiting commenced forthwith. 


Tue Lowell Patriot says that “the Hon. F. O. J. Smith 
of Portland offers to be one of six persons, if such number will promptl 
concur, to deposit with Gov. Washburn, within five days from the 23d, 
$675,000 to be used by him in an apportionment as a bounty of $75 to each 
volunteer soldier now called for by the Federal Government.” 


SENATOR Lane, of Kansas, has received a commission to 
© to Kansas and recruit beng under laws just passed. He leaves Sun- 
ay. His instructions from the President and Secretary of War enable 
him to reecive all into the service who are loyal, without reference to 
color, and he will proclaim the fact in his order. He anticipates raising 
one or two regiments of blacks and one of white men intwo weeks after 
reaching home. Special authority has been given him to draw on the 
quartermasters and commissaries for arms, clothing and subsistence, 
and while he will not accept a Generalship irom the President because 
of its interference with his senatorial seat, he may accept a commission 
from the Governor of Kansas and promptly enter the field at the head 
of his brigade, The orders of the President and Secretary of War are 
explicit as to the facts. 
WE are not surprised, says a Richmond paper, that the 
operations of the last 10 days are claimed as victories by the Northern 
press. Gen. McCall, who, you know, is a prisoner in Richmond, con- 
versing with an Episcopal clergyman of this city, declared that McClel 
lan’s ‘‘ change of base line” to the James river was but the carrying out 
of a plan some time resolved spon. ‘And was it part of the plan, 
/”’ asked our clergyman, “that you should be in Richmond a 
risoner?” The General was silent, 








THEATRICAL. 


WaLLack’s TuEATRE.—The Florentine reign continues as 
“ happy and glorious” asever, ‘ Fra Diavolo” is an admirable burlesque 
admirably acted. In these days of summer warmth and civil war a 
burlesque bestunbends the mind. The weight of anxiety which presses 
pra | on the heart leaves it no relish for tragic emotion, or even the wit 
of Sheridan, Brougham and their confréres. Humor, broad, bold and 
unctuous, is the food which a disturbed “ peace of mind” has any a ype- 
tite for, and in this light the Florences are public benefactors. Nor 
must we torget Davidge and the other stars of this pleasant abode of 
rollicking fun. When our citizens have supped on the horrors of the 
‘“‘ extras,” with all their ingenious canards, it is a positive relief to dreamin 
away an hour or two at the corner of 13th street. 


WINTER GARDEN.—Mr. Fleming is so excellent as an actor, 
and so admirable as a man, that we are sorry he has not had greater 
success. His burlesque of “ King Cotton” is capitally acted, and, being 
a burlesque, is well adapted to the condition of the publie mind, but the 
subject is most unfortunate. A civil war, rendered all the more deadly 
by treachery and ingratitude on one side, and by an outraged confidence 
on the other, is not the subject for ridicule. Had the rebellion ended in 
a Slievegammon battle, it would have been an excellent jest. After the 
week of slaughter in the Peninsula it is a grim joke fearfully out of 
season. Here our censure ends, Mr, Fleming, in his other selections, 
has shown the judgment of a man of taste and the dignity ot a gentle- 
map. We are told that Mr. Fleming’s next attraction will be a series of 
Shakespearean Hacketts. As the poet says: 

. “‘ Ever charming, ever new, 

When will Shakespeare tire the view ?” 


In these days of National sorrow, a play of Shakespeare, representing 
a phase of the civil wer of the Roses of England is a solace, althoug: 
some centuries old. 


Tue Contraband Minstrels are divided into two bands as 
well as banjos—Christy commanding one, and his old friend and partner, 
Henry Wood, the other. They are both excellent, and amply deserve 
the patronage they receive. 


N1BLo0’s GaRDEN.—Mr. Collins—a ‘born Collins”—gives 
us “ The Colleen Bawn,” and, familiar as the piece is, thousands go to 
see it. His singing is a great feature in the piece. 


BakNnum’s AMERICAN MuseuM.—Mr. Barnum has provided 
avery pleasant bill of fare for every day’s banquet for the numerous 
guests which throng his bounteous table, where “no crude surfeit 
reigns.” Fish, flesh and fowl are found here. Mr. Burnett’s delinea- 
tions of character are just the thing to while away the vacant hours of 
a summer day, relieved by whales, dwarfs, fat girls, hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses, monster serpents and other rebel relics. 


Nixon’s CREMORNE GarpDENS.—The great success of the 
season of recreation has been the Cremorne Gardens. The only fault 
which we can find is in the name—since it certainly is not compli- 
meee to American nomenclature to wander to Cockaigne for one. 
Aft ious friend of ours spells it Cream-Horn—a combination of ex- 
cellent punch and ice-cream. But joe over the name, we do not 
know a better place to pass an evening in. There is entertainment for 
every class, from the millionaire to the daily laborer. 


Mk. ForREsT, the eminent tragedian has given $1,000 
towards the recruiting fund. Mr. John Brougham is now busy writ- 
ing in his snug London retreat, the Rosary at Fulham, a new play for 
the celebra Anglo-Gallic-German actor Fechter, by whom he has 
been engaged as his dramatist for next year at the Lyceum Theatre. 
As the season docs not commence till next January, Mr. Brougham 
will not return to this country till the close of 1863. King Dion and 
Queen nfs, formerly known as Mr. and Mrs. Bourcicault, are still 
employed in coining money out of the Philistine Britisher. Each has a 
separate establishment, and their equipages are gorgeous to behold. 
— Stevens has likewise met with an excellent reception at Drury 
sane, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


$19 








J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 


Late W. FORSYTH & CO., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without - ye to 
value, and not to be paid for till ou know what you 
areto get. Send 25 cts, for a Certisicate, and get 
Circular containing full list and particulars ; or see 
our advertisement in FRANK LESLIB’S, of Aug, 2, 


No, 357, page 303. 
Address J.A. WINSLOW & Co., 
358 208 Broadway, New York. 


THE GREAT REBELLION. 


If you want to know when the War began, 

READ LESLIE’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to know how it has been conducted, 
READ LESLIB’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to know who led at different battles, 
READ LESLIE’S PICTORIAL HIstoORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to know how a Camp appears, 

Sep LEsLie’s PICTORIAL History OF THE WAR. 

If you want to Inow how Battles are fought, 

Sec LESLI£E’s PICTORIAL HIsPORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to see how Troops build Bridges, 

Sree LESLin’s PicroRiAL HisToRY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to see Foraging Parties, 

See Leslis’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR’ 

If you want to know the appearance of a Battle-fieldt 
SEE LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HistoRY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to know the appearance of a marching 
Army, 

See LESLIE’s PICTORIAL IlIstoRY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to see Portraits of Brave Men, 

Get LesLic’s PictoRIAL HIstTORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to look at Soldiers fording Rivers, 

SEE LESLIF’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR, 

If you want to see the Horrors of War, 

SEE LESLIFE’s PrictorRIAL History Or THE WAR, 

If yu want to know all about the Rebellion, 

Buy LesLic’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

It is illustrated with SPLENDID PICTURES, 
Correct MApPs, VIEWS OF FORTS, ARSENALS, 
Suips, BATTLES, MARCHES, &c. It is printed on 
good paper, from clear type, aud is the MOST PERFECT 
and best illustrated work ever published. It contains 
a FULL AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
WAR, and the most important eveuts are illustrated 
by MAGNIFICENT PICTUKES. 

Itis published semi-monthly; price 25 cta. per part. 
Twenty-four parts are now ready. Sold b all peri- 
odical oer. peanen Fr gg 3 LES ee 
19 City Hall square, New York. ers supplied by 

, daa S SINCLAIR TOUSEY, : 
General Wholesale Agent, 121 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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Hold Fast that which is Good. 
k®- Bogle’s Hair Dye, best in the World. 
Bogle’s fiyperion Fluid Restores and Dresses Hair. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea cures Tan and Pimples. 
aa Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 
convinced, W. BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Boston, 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 





$—Agents Wanted—To sell 15 newly Patented 
Articles. Profits large. Make $10perday. Samples 
25 ets. "Send Stam Sor Cireular. §. W. RICK & 
CO., 434 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 357-58 





TO ALL WANTING FPARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate. 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 
payable within four years. Good scheols and society. 
Hundreds are settling. Apply to CHAS. K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag, Ed. Tribune: 


‘‘ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farmivg, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies.” 357-60 





’S POCKET REVOLVER. 


Ts A_ MOST POWERFUL 
by ARM which can be earried 
constantly about the person 
without inconvenience or 
danger. Length four inches. 
scarcely more than that of 
the a It - the met 
compact, safe and powe 
Pocket Revolver ever made ; weighs only eight ounces, 
charged with cartridges, which can be purchased in 
hardware storés, each barrel rifled, gain twist and 
sighted, Will penetrate one inch of pine at 150 yards. 
4&@—- Send for Llustrated Circular. 
Retail price, Plated Frame, with 100 cartridges, $10 00 
“ “ Blued Frame, “ “ae “ae .T) 50 
T. W. MOORE, 
426 Broadway, New York, 


TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine ne Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art 
and Luxury. 
No. 550 BROADWAY, New YorK. 
HovskE IN Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 


ELLIOT 
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Finkle & Lyon” Sewing Machine Co., 
538 Broadway, N. Y. 
— things to consider in buying a Sewing Ma- 
chine: 
lst—Is it simple and easily understood ? 
2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order? 
3d—Is it adapted to great range of work? 
4th—Does it do its work well? 
5th—Is it protected from patent litigation ? 
To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to 
our Machine, and further say that 
We warrant every Machine we sell to give better 
satisfaction than any other, or we will refund the 
money. 1.sease call and examine, or send for a Circu- 
lar, watch, with pence list and samples of work, will 
be sent by mail free. Agents wanted. (000 





4,317 
PIECES OF ASSORTED JEWELLERY FOR $50. Revised 
Trade List sent free. Address SALISHURY BRO. 
& CO., Providence, R, I, 355-58 


FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


sists, in part, of 


FURNITURE !! 


AND RETAIL. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(ForMERLY H. P. Decraar,) . 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORE. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street-—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. - 4 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURY, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 


Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade, 
map «Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition, All work guaranteed as represented, 





The Barly Physical Degencracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debilit 3 Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital ¥luids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

Aa Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Inatitute, 
sad, Physician for Diseases of the Heurt, ‘Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 8t., Troy, N.Y. 37-60 


BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 





This Arm ifs entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made, Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 pounds. Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos, 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges. ABo 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the lb., and the No. 32, or 4 in. Revolver, « Ball 80 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in use. 
For particulars call or send for a Circular to 
MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadway, New York, 


Comfort and Cure for the Ruptured. 
SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 
Address Box 788, New York P. O. 357-00 





- JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 


$23 CANAL STREET, near Broapway, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21 
and $24 per Dozen. 
FAMILY SUPPLY STORE 


of Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, for Shirtmaking, 
at reduced prices, 356-63 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 
121 NASSAU Svr., New YORK, 
General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates, 0000 


Acents Wanted !—Large Engraving of Cen. 
Mochellan and Staff, 24 by 30 inches 50 cts, by mall. 
C, A. BALDWIN, Arkport, N. Y. 356-9 


Commercial Travellors Wanted.—Large 
Commission; honorable business, Circular Sent, 
A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. TAG-55 








Business Cards, 76 cts. ver 1.000. 
Circulars, 38 cts. per 1,000. 
Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 

Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, and everything from 
a mere speck of a Label toa amet Bes r, at 
equally low rates. Send a 3-cent stamp for my Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Price List of all kinds of Print- 
ing. T. R. DAWLEY, New Printing Establishment, 
Nos. 28, 30 and 32 Centre St., cor. Reade St., New York. 

50-62 
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Royal Havana Lottery, 


ONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
Prizes cashed and information fui nished. High- 
est peace Bue for Spanish Doubloous 
TA R & Co., Bankers, No. 16 Wali St., N.Y. 





$1,500 Yearly made by our Azgents.— 
Inclose red stamp and address Box 101, care B, LOCK- 
WOOD, Broadway FP. O., N. ¥. 358 








IN PRESS: 


NEARLY READY, 


INCIDENTS 
OF THE 
Corvit i WW A Ft 


IN 


AMERICA. 
ONE HUNDRED: PAGES, LARGE 8YO, 
Part 1, Profusely and Elegantly Illustrated, will 
be ready ina few days. Price Twenty-five Cents, 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
19 City Hall Square, New York, 
Commercial Travellers and Agents 
Wanted to Soll our 
25 Cent Portfolio Package. 
Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Euvelopes, 1 
Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes 
1 War Hymn, 5 tugravings, 1 New Method for Com} 
suting Interest, 9 Fashionable Designs for Marking 
etters, 4 for Undersleeves, 2 for Collars, 1 for Under- 
skirt, 1 for Embroidered Body and Sleeves, 2 for In- 
fants’ Christening Robes, 1 for Child’s Apron, 1 for 
Child’s Full Dress, 1 for Misses’ Embroidered Dreas, 
1 for MWandkerchict Border. 1 Penwiper, 1 for Edging. 
Also one FASHIONABLE ARTICLE oF RICH JEWEL- 
LERY. Agents make $l0aday. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices. WIER & CO., 
Publishers, 43 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sample 60 cts, 
New TAX LAW ADDED TO THE ABOVE. 000 


| 4 AGENTS WANTED—To sell articles in 
JU universal demand. Great profits realized. 
For Samples, &c., inclose $1, or for particulars inclose 
stamp, and address UNION COMPANY, Taunton, 
Mass. 358 








$76 a Month !—I want to hire an Agent in 
every county at $75 a month and expenses, to sell a 
new cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 

358-70 8. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 





$5 a Day Guaranteed.—llow any one can 
make it without capital. Whiskers and Moustaches: 
The Hunter’s Secret; Chinese Method of Catching 
Fish, and a host of wonderful and valuable informa 
tion, all for three red stamps, Address W. R. STE- 
PHENS, Stanhope, N, J. 358 


Profits 300 per Cent.—Sells quick, retails for 
25 cts.; wholesale price 6 cts. Send 25 cts., stamps or 
coin, and get FREC by mail the best mouey-making 
article out. E, H, MARTIN, Hinsdale, N.H. 268-9 


FRIBNDS OF SOLDIBRS! 


LL Articles for Boldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 

ington, Fortress Monroe, Hatteras Inlet, Port 
Royal, a: 4 gall other places, should be sent, at half 
rates, ty HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No, 74 Broads 
“ay. ‘utlers charged low rates, 


—-- ey — 





Bmployment !—Agents wanted in every county 
to sell the best (Two-threaded) Sewing Machine ever 
offered to the public, Liberal salary, or commission 
allowed, with expenses. Circular sent by addressing, 
with stamp, ISAAC HALE, JR. & CO., Newbury- 
port, Mass. 368-63 





BIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. BENICZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No. 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 000 


At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a box of Note 
Paper and Envelopes, elegantly stamped with Initials, 
sent on receipt of $1, $2 or $3. (25 new styles just 
received.) 


At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a new style of 
Wedding Card and ku velope. 


At Gimbrede’s, pent Gre varieties of Union 
and Flag Paper, with Envelopes perfectly matched, 


Gimbrede’s Wedding and Visiting Cards, unsur- 
passed in quality, 588 Broadway and 177 6th Av., N.Y. 
331-39 


At Gimbrede’s, Coats of Arms, Crests and Ini- 
tials, begutifully engraved and stamped on paper. 











At Gimbrede’s, examine the specimens of artisti- 
cally designed Monograms, for plain and colored 
tamping. 

FRANK LESLIZ’S WAR, MAPS. 

A large sheet, containing a series of Recon nera) 
and special Maps, including one of the entire Border 
and Southern States, with the positions of the Na- 
tional and Liebel Forces and the Blockading and Expe- 
ditionary Squadrons; also others exhibiting the 
operations of the Port Royal, Burnside and Butler 
Expeditions, aud the positions of the Armies on the 
Potomac. Thisis an invaluable Companion to the 
Newspaper. 

To be had at all News Depots. Price Six Cents. 

FRANK LESLIE, 





No, 19 City Hall Square, New York. ; 






wholesale prifés. Silver 
Hunting case Levers,worth 
$15, nf ay 
Send for a Cireu‘ar. 
J. L. FERGUSON, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 


10,000 Watches for sale at 3g 
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Public. An h fringem 

¢ Notice is hereby given, that all in: ents 
of the Letters Patent Tented by the Unt States 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F. R. GRUMEL, of 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARD ALBUMS, will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvements, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold in 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albums, 
So many infrin: nts have occurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the Uni ed States, 
that Mr. Grumel has instructed us to take immediate 
legal proceedings against infringers; for pee paepese 
we have instru our counsel, D. & T. McMahon, 
Rous, 271 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 
— against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights. 

r. Grumel has, ae eens ® of attorn»y, duly au- 
thenticated, constitu us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rights, under his Letters 
Patent, to manufacture end seil, and also for the sale 
of his celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CAR - 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of » hich can be 
seen at ou evies. 

Cc. D. EDRICKS & CO., 587 Broadway, 
ww Agents for F. R, Grumel, for the U. 8. 
The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 

UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 

and a caution to young mer who suffer. from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By one who 
has cured himself, after being put to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of theauthor, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
ieq., Bedford, Kings County, N, Y. 357-69 


To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, er many years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is willing to assiet Others by sending (free), on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a copy of 
the prescription used, Direct, the Rev. JOuN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 257-69 


Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosing stamp. 
J. G. COOLEY & CO., No.1 Spruce 8t., N.Y. 








EXTENSION TABLE 
MANUFACTORY. 


senietet WM, HEERDT, "32s 


No. 156 Wooster St., New Yorx. 
Extension Tables in Oak, Black Walnut, Mahogany 
and Rosewood of ajl styles and prices, on hand and 
made to order, 1 work warranted, Orders from 
the country attended to with fidelity and dispatch. 
afte A liberal discount allowed to wholesale dealers. 
« Vv . 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLA&‘S 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE, 
206 William 8t, cor. Frankfort, New York. 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M*« Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, 
post free, to any address on reecipt of an order. 

RB, G. GRAILAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 





ATRIMONY MADE EASY; On, How ro 
Win A Lover.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
pr assessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
o f 


ascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tifle ex ment which never fails. Free for 25 cts, 
A se T. WILL 


IAM & CO., Publishers. 
Box 


2,300, Philadelphia, 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all styles and sizes, 
with American Melodies, > 
Dances, ete., and varying in price 
from $2.00 to $250.00, 

M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 000 


MURRAY, BDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 

AND 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence o 
sworn Commissioners. 


a@ The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 
PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000 ! 
Ticketa from $2 50 to $20! 


aa Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 


MURRAY, EDDY & C00., Covington, Kentucky; 


OR, 












MURRAY, EDDY & 





)., St. Louis, Missouri, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. _ 





9, 1862. 
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GOING OUT FOR WOOL AND GETTING SHORN. 
The Confederate Crow (deeraing itself an Eagle) makes a swoop upon the fleshpots of McClellan—but returns plucked. 





AGENTS!—YOU MUST ENOW 
The reason why our Packages sell so well is because 
we have added to our Mammoth Prize Packages 

THE NEW NATIONAL TAX LAW. 
Everybody desires to know what they are taxed, 
Awseverybody will buy a Package, our Package con- 
tains 24 sheets of Paper, 24 Envelopes (4 different 
kinds), besides Pencils, Penholders, Steel Pens, Blot- 
ting Papers, Games, Recipes and a Mirror of Frshion 
for Ladies. We want Agents everywhere. Send for 
Circulars. W. H. CATELY & CO., 
102 Nassau St., New York. 
$-Something Now.—AGENTS WANTED, Lo- 
eal and Travelling, to sell 25 new articles of rare 
merit, Sales and profits ergs. Samples 25 cte. In- 
close stamp. RICE & CO., N. Y., or Chicago, Ill, 


TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, — 
6 Maiden Lane, New York. 











Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols. 
Bacon’s Cartridge Navy Pistols, 454-70 





Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED 


Noiseless Sewing 
Machines, 

», Acknowledged to be superior 

J to all others, 


Agencies throughout the 
United States, 0000 
o—TO AUL WANTING Farms, Thaiving 


t, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: sce advertise- 
357-600 

















Settl 
ment of Vineland, on page 303. 





COMPETITION IMPOSSIBLE. 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS, ATTENTION! 
We now add (gratis) to our GREAT PORTFOLIO 
PACKAGE, one copy of the New TAx Law. Prices 


same as formerly. See advertisement inside. 
0000 WIER & CO.,, Philadelphia. 





“Rich, Rare and Racy,” says the 5 cent 
Monthly of “KATE VAUGH.” The SENSATION 
Novelette, postage fiee, for 10 cts.; ten for 70 cta., by 

CHAS. HENRY DAY, 
3570 The Author-Publisher, New Haven, Conn, 





Read This.—Packages containing Paper, Knve- 
lopes, Pencils, Penholders, Steel Pens, Needles, But- 
tons, Combs, ing-n es, Bodkins, Linen Thread, 
Engravings; also some article of Jewellery. Price 
25 cts. (Postage 15 oa) For particulars see our new 
Circular. Ac 6s JOHN 8. ANDREWS, 110 Sud- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 357-590 





To Consumptives. 


f lyeg Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsumPTION, 18 
auxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, $c. The only object of the advertiser in. 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 





ATTENTION MASONS ! 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE CRAFT. 

Agents wanted in every Regiment and every Town 
in the Country to sell Masonic Pins, Vest Chains, Rings, 
Charms and all kinds of Jewellery. Every Mason in the 
Army without doubt would be pleased to get a Ma- 
sonic Emblem, I will send avery handsome Masonic 
Pin fee sample) on the receipt of $1, with a Circular 
of wholesale prices. Royal Arch Masons, I will send 
you a white Cornelian Key Stone (mark) mounted in 
gold on the receipt of Nine Dollars. 

Cc. P. GIRTON, 

3560 Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 Broadway. 

To Consumptives.—A Preacher of the Gos- 
pel having cured his son of Consumption in its worst 
stages, after being | up to die by the most cele- 
brated physicians, desires to make known tlic mode 
of cure, which proves successful in every case to 
those afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 
and he w' ll send it free of charge to all who desire it 
and wils address DANIEL ADILE, 381 Pearl St., 

000 





New York, ( 
STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Waiter ay PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 





Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured 
and will be sold to suit the times, * Each’ Instrument 
warrauted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and &4 
Walker St., near broalway, N. Y. Send for Circular, 





The Polar Refrigerator 
= = AND 
—_ ‘_ Water-Cooler 


Combined. 
THE ONLY PERFECT 





Provision-Preserver 
. MADE, 


ALWA\S SWEET AND ALWAYS DRY. 
A variety of styles from $5 upwards. 
BARTLETT & LESLEY, 426 Broadway. 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


N AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
, of price. Five of different powers, $1. Ad- 
dress F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Maes, 3560 


“THE AGENT” 


Particulars sent free, W. SUMNER & CO., New 
0000 


York, 





PEOPLE’S LINE. 


STEAMERS LEAVE FOR ALBANY 
Every evening at 6 o’clock from Pier 16 North River, 
foot of Cortlandt St. New World, Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, Isaac Newton, alternate evenings. 

3550 





TARE YOUR OWN MEASURE. 


= A /~4 LORIN BROOKS & 
I g / SON, 

No. 434 BROADWAY, 
cor. HOWARD Sr, 


Fine Boots and Shoes ready made or to measure, 
Send for Circular for Instructions, 356-8loaw 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 
This popular Wine, of which the undersigned are 


SOLE. AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
ived the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 
The Medal awarded by the judges can be seen at our office 
0000 =T. W BAYAUD & BERARD, 100 Pear! &.. ¥. ¥ 











THY NEW NATIONAL TAX 
AND TARIFF LAWS COMBINED, 
PRICE ONLY Five CENTS, 

§.C, RICKARDS & COS EDITION, ONLY BOOK 
PUBLISHED THAT CONTAINS THOSE 
TWO IMPORTANT LAWS. 

First EDITION SOLD IN 10 DAys. SECOND EDITION 
NOW READY. 

For sale by all Newsdealers. Agents wanted 
throughout the country. Wholesale, $2 50 per 100, 
Single Copies sent by mail on receipt of five cents, 

5. C., RICKARDS & CO., Publishers, 


3580 102 Nassau St., New York. 


$15 PER DAY, 

AND A VALUABLE PRESENT TO EVERY ONE 
OF OUR AGENTS, 

Our new Prize Packages are superior to all others. 
Contains twice as many articles, among which are 
Fine Stationery, Rich and Fashionable Jewellery, 
Superb Designs, Ladies’ New Fashion Plates, Rare 
Recipes, Faney Articles, Merry ames, Hints, &c, 
Send for our Circulars, with the extra inducements, 
ee by any other House, 

.C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St., N. Y., 
Largest and oldest l’rize Package House inthe world, 
3580 


AGENTS WANTED 
In every County, to canvass for the 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION, 
To whom special territory will be assigned. Sampl 
Copies of Vol. 1 now ready, and Agents can commence 
their canvass at once. Also, now ready for delivery, 


PARSON BROWNLOW'S 
NARRATIVE OF HIS PERILS, ADVENTURES AND 
SUFFERINGS AMONG THE SECESSIONISTS 

OF 'TENNESSEE, 
One Vol. 486 pages, fully illustrated, 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
For territory, terms, &c., appl 


$1 25. 


to or address 
Publisher of Subscription Books, 


3580 No, 25 Park Row, New York, 


Agents !—We publish the 
“NATIONAL TAX LAW,” 
and correctiy. at $2 50 per hundred, 
“ PRIZE PACKAGE,” the 
“NE PLUS ULTRA,” 
superior to all others. 
PREMIUMS TO AGEN'S! 
by which reer profits are doubled. 
©, HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman St., New York, 
3580 





Full 
NEV 


Also a 


Circulars mailed free. 


Notice.—Those wishing to become rich, or suc- 
ceed in anything they wish, should send for one or all 
of the Gipsy’s Seven Secret Charms. ‘Thousands have 
done so and now rejoice. They cost but little and do 


much good, For further particulars send stamp, and 
gt full explanation, to KE, F. MAYO, Ballston Spa., 
o Se 3580 





AND ARMS. Selpho’s Patent. 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, 
356-80 


516 Broadway, N.Y. 
Send for a Circular, 





BALLOU’S 


PATENTED 


ae 


¥. Ss 


French Yoke 


SHIRTS 
WARRANTED 
TO FIT 
SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR, 


ass 


Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
Now York. 





For sale by all the principal! dealers throughout the 
United States, 








$10—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
—Stands unrivalled as the cheapest, best 2nd most 
reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and Familics generally 
—PRICE $10, 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 


$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wringeer. 
made of galvanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never gets out Oforder. Is admitted to be the best in 
use, and will fit any tub or bex—Price $8. 
351-5440 J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 


Summer Retreats. 
THE RURAL RESORT 
TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, NEW YORK STATE, 
Is now open for the accommodation of visitors. 
MICHAEL MOORE, Proprietor. 


THE CLARENDON HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
Was opened on the 5th June. 
WILLIAM DORLON, 
Late of the Mansion House, Troy, N. \ 


JAMES WILLIS, 
PROPRIETOR OF 
THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 

NEW ROCHELLE, WESTCHESTER County, N. Y., 
Is now prepared to receive his Friends and Patrons at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, wher 
they will find the same desirabl: accommodations and 
comfort for which it has hitherto been distinguished. 


Cc. B. MOON, 
Lake House, Saratoga, WN. Y., 
Is peemeves to entertain his visitors with the most 
recherché dinners, choicest viands and finest wines, at 
his delightful Summer Resort. His beautiful fairy 
craft, the Addie Smith, is always at the service of those 
who delight in aquatic excursions. 0000 


Sea Bathing at Long Branch. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


This commodious and well-arranged Hotel offers tu 
the public the best facilities for Sea -bathicg and 
PLEASANT SUMMER RECREATION. 
Its nearness to the city and ease of conveyance ren- 
der it peculiarly convenient for New Yorkere. 
B. A. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 


ewe 




















Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Made to Measure at $24 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR $12. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good » 
Shirt as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 
BE MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 

Very Strong Made Shirts, 

SIx FOR NINE DOLLARS. 

Self-IWEeasurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions tor self-measurement, list 0! 
prices, and drawings of different styles of Shirts an: 
Collars sent free everywhere. Theserules are 80 cas) 
to understand that any one can take their own mea 
sure. I warrant a perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on 
receipt of the goods. 


ARMY . SHIRTS, 


MADE FROM FRENCH FLANNEL, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


5. W. H. WARD, from London, 


387 Broadway, 





Ketween White snd Walker Sts,, New York. 
o 


“G 





